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Painting Pays Its 


ALK about microbes, it does look sometimes as 





if the ‘‘microbe of progress”’ is starting a genuine 

epidemic all over the South! Farmers beginning 
to run their brains with two to four horse power in- 
stead of one-horse power, and getting tractors and 
gasoline engines, to help where horses and mules can’t 
work fast enough! Sowing legumes and getting free 
nitrogen from the air instead of buying it in fertilizer 
sacks. Old scrubcows and razor-back hogs going out 
of fashion, and farmers beginning to brag about hav- 
ing pure-bred sires with pedigrees as long as any in 
the First Book of Chronicles. Full corncribs and 
smokehouses beginning to ruin the old ‘‘time-prices’’ 
slavery that was once worse than Negro slavery was 
before the war. And not only this, but farmers find- 
ing out that a man doesn’t have to live in town to be 
*‘a business man’’, and so coming together in business 
deals to buy or sell, starting marketing associations, 
codperative creameries, codperative associations for 
getting any improved machinery that is too expensive 
for individuals to buy, codperative fire insurance as- 
sociations, etc= 





Way Besides Adding Beauty 








Nor does the good news stop here. Southern 
farmers not only are learning to make more money 


“THE OAKS” 
Farm Home of Mrs. W. T. Wilson, Jefferson County, Ala. 





and save more money, but they are beginning to make improvements 
in the home as well as on the farm. No wonder E. F. McIntyre, see- 
ing all this, couldn’t hold in any longer, but burst forth into a regular 
Walt Mason lyric the other day, reading as follows: 


‘*‘I remember, I remember the house where I was born, the little win- 
dow where the sun came peeping in at morn. You'd hardly know the 
old place now, for Dad is up-to-date and the farm is scientific, from the 
back lot to the gate. The house and barn are lighted with bright acet- 
ylene, the engine and the laundry are run by gasoline; we have silos, we 
have autos, we have dynamos and things, a telephone for gossip and a 
phonograph that sings. The hired man has left us—we miss his home- 
ly face—a lot of college graduates are working in his place. There’s 
an engineer and fireman, a chauffeur and a vet., ‘lectrician and me- 
chanic—oh, the farm’s run right, you bet. The littke window where 





the sun came peeping in at morn now brightens up a bathroom that 
cost Dad a field of corn. Our milkmaid is pneumatic and she is sani- 
tary, too, but Dad gets fifteen cents a quart for milk that once brought 
two. Our cattle came from Jersey and the hogs are all Duroc, the 
sheep are Southdown beauties and the chickens Plymouth Rock. To. 
have the best of everything, that is our aim and plan, for Dad not only 
farms it, but he’s a business man.’’ 

That’s the way things are going, and the only thing Mr. McIntyre 
forgot to report was about the house being painted, too—for of course 
it was painted. Painting the house, indeed, is frequently about the 
first sign that the ‘‘microbe germ”’ is really ‘‘taking’’ in a fellow’s sys- 
tem. And then just as soon as he gets really modern, up-to-date paint 
on his house, he goes out and looks at it and says: ‘‘Well, by George, 








I’ve got to make the farm match the house!’ And so 
the second stage of the disease sets in, and there’s no 
telling where it will stop. 

It’s no longer a question whether you can afford to 
paint. The fact is you can’t afford not to. 
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“VIOLET HILL FARM” 
Home of J. W. Ridley, Southampton County, Va. 
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“The Thinkers of the Country 
Are “ Tobacco 


| eet 


said one of 
the preatest 
thinkers this 
country ever 
uced. 











60 Mile An Hour Thought! 


Pe: It’s mild, long lasting PICNIC 
YA TWIST that keeps this engineer’s 
“eq snerves up to the sixty-mile limit 
ae @\ —no rank, black, nerve-deaden- 
<aagrm ing tobacco for him. = 
% i = @ Here’s a new voice for the thirsty rooter— 

here’s refreshment for the excited fan—here’s delicious- 


ness for all—Coca-Cola, the beverage that athletes en- 
dorse—that wise business men enjoy—that everyone 


% : 2 ‘ 5 ay. Y welcomes for its simple, pure wholesomeness. 
Bh ; E @, Carbonated in bottlee—at stands and in grand stands 
é VW) : —and at soda fountains everywhere. 


ony G TOBACCO |S : @ Demand the genuine by full name— 
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nicknames encourage substitution. 


Always fresh, clean and mellow. 
Drums of 11 twists. Single 
twists 5c. Get genuine PICNIC “%, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Avoid imitations! Uy ATLANTA, GA. 
a~Cola, 
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Sow Grain Between Your Cotton or Corn Rows | 


If you plant your grain crop right between your cotton or corn rows with a COLE 

ONE-HORSE GRAIN DRILL you are far surer of a good stand when winter is ; 

over than if you sow broad-cast, or with a Western Drill. i j \ 

With one of these machines you can go right be- 4 ! 

tween your cotton or corn rows and plant three 37 gathered. No need to male seven trips to plow and harrow ps A 

furrows at atime. No need to wait until the crops the land. The soil of your fields is well cultivated in summer and J aN | 
by grain-growing time is well sétt!<?, makingan ideal seed-bed 


for grain. Just plant your crop between the rows with a Cole. Se hy g to Get ihe 
One Save % of the labor. One man and one horse can easily plant 2 Pye B i a | | : i + 
S LOI Horse see srpes a. meses your coon ori rp 70 ets peewee © silt Price for Your Grain? 
4 > = $& reto} The Right Price ts the Price 


D & 
~ You Make the Buyer Pay. 

fa f a ri \ | RE you going to help get control of 
The seed are . the grain market? Farmers by holding 
7 planted in little ¢ Onhe-tenth of this country’s crop this year can 
furrows which protect the grain from the winter winds and cold. Nodan- ‘ : gain control of the market, They can eliminate 
ger of the plants ‘‘spewing’’ up. The seed are planted in a basin where XN ; - on the speculator and make Europe come to their 
they secure the moisture they need. You can sow three rows at a time with ~ ee ess ; door for grain. Or are you going to dump 

a Cole No, 34. Our other machines sow one and two rows. Fertilizer can 7 Ra : S “ your grain on the low market at thresh 
be applied at the time of planting, and the machine is splendidly a- : . —— ‘ : oa imeand give thespeculat trol? is 


dapted to applying fertilizer to growing crops. Don’t accept any — y 
of the shoddy Ymitations offered. See that you get the genuine if Join the Widespread “BUY A 
COLE. Write us for catalog telling about crop rotation and : ” 
soil building. It’s FREE, ° te BIN Movement Set your own price for your grain. 
= po suaese ae an 
The Cole Mfg. CO., wes 00» Charlotte,NC. yf KA, THE LABOR || E'dsnee to tave pasty of enlzanized shorts, bet fo neat the iow 
. >> OF PLANTING | are enameling steel sheets, They are chemi cally 
| oven, where under terrific heat the enamel i 
‘ a flexib! enamel coat similar to that put on automobil 


en . _— on gn m » fe gine gone mpepeen we 
i A a wii'¢ Veer, aAg OF ee Me # Galva $80.66 | 1000 Bu. Galvanized....... 
- Gk ES Be Es A # y WESSEL A. eg & 500 Bu. Enameled............ 66.66 | 1000 Bu. Enameied..............88.88 
ae i =) # , Full Capacity Guaranteed. 



































Saves: Money in Picki icki tail Midbasna Tolahunraskaniaa: stan Wor Bothered bisefr aisrog bet wheat an core sod #9 
H ssippi, Alabama, ang, ‘ansas, as. ‘0 ins for storin whe: corn ai A 
aves oney if ic ing Your Peanuts Makes Money Picking For Others ve prices, Special delivered prices elsewhere, THINK or iti Storage room for less than 9¢ per 
Ity ” ora ndebiree eee a rT einen of that much will . Lover that advance is poe oa profit. 

‘ou grow peafiuts and pic in by hand, you pay for a Berithall Pea- = EAD fie. guage same in construction. Body 
nut Picker over and over acain. And never really ownoné. The Ben- Vg ‘ monae foetal, ¢ Laan ad h and Foo 2 guage, ‘Sect og! wre jgined by Fao Note 
thal ao, og on yd ne hes cs = Ri Frage apt be dependent n fits into bottom oz body where itis securely bolted, ‘The roof is sectic andealfseptorting 
upon hire p- You and your boys can do the work of a hundred hands : ui; witha 6 ft. by 2 ft. door having metal shoveli 
= priedud brinch meuholein roof, “One weatiiating tabe is fardehe 


and do it better. You keep the wages. ‘ t bian ng wd ~ 
The Benthall is nota ‘‘threslier’’. It doesn’t crack the nuts—just picks 4, ¥ Tt | in By = yh h dy on by he ete. i vel as 
ie ° se 

Hi n 








the nuts from the vires as nished. Can 


REQUIRES ONLY delicatcly as human fingers. skid. platform as, shown ‘and moved to tha thawher und Columbian Steel Tank Go., 
From 4 to 6 H. P The hay is saved for feed, directly into saving teams and men, Kansas City, Missour#, 
® | and peanut hay fs the equal AT ONCE. Our manvfactu Sty ts (= 500 Priame! Bih, Pries.... 32 - 
Please 














of alfalfa, Instead of requir- + Pay 
a ing 10 or 12 H. P., the Ben- ° ° ....1000 Enariel Bin, Price.... 88.58 4 
2 feieried thall necds only from 4 to 6 Gasoline Engine as _ + sherman Price toon 
PP ie F. | Jt isn't necessary t The Benthall Gasoline Engine ls the ied wun Price 108. 
also built to te rite with bbrst ideal engine for the farm, Simple— sands of ot 
Snestlill of aalitne anerat ree powerful and built in horsepowers to @ profit of as much es $1.00 
Write toda rota n tn suit your requirements. Mounted on : that protects n from 
. ¥ for full infor= skids or on trucks. Write us for full » vermin, ete If you prefer 
mation about the BENTHALL particulars about the | 
PEANUT PICKER — “the 


picker of proven worth.” BENTHALL EN GINE Shipping point 


Largest 
The Benthall Machine Co. | } et tating to (Give DAMN cxasscessisscsssesvssecee 


SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
We Will Pay You $120 for 60 day’s work to Advertising has brought the man in the 
distribute Business ; x 7 
eiieeatare. NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
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WI iti i * . and literature and business and made hing 
1¢n writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. The men who lead are the men who read. | feel at home with the world. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 


BUTLER 








UR readers should and will con- 
tinue to increase their purchases 
livestock for breeding purposes, 
we give one word of advice. 
’t purchase any kind of livestock 
Pra .you are quite sure you have 
made provision for feeding it. Bet- 
still would be the advice not to 
livestock until you have the 
ds on hand. This is not advice 
sainst the best interests of those 
o have livestock for sale. If the 
reeder or dealer be wise he does not 
yant to sell breeding stock to any 
n who fails to make a profit out 
it. It is to the interest of both the 
iler and buyer of breeding stock 
Hat it return a profit to the pur- 
aser. 
* oe * 
Without cheap feeds this is not 
"probable, and unless the feeds are 
oduced on the farm they are never 
eap. It is better to have a little 
o much feed for the livestock on 


, relatively higher, because they 
ve added to their original cost 
eight and other handling charges, 
ich are always relatively high be- 
use feeds are bulky raw products. 

* * * 


‘When oats and'crimson clover are 
own together for. hay-making, the 
Turf or Virginia grazing oat should 
be used. An earlier variety that 
mature more nearly the time the 
imson clover is in the right stage 
hay should be used. The Red 
st-proof varieties serve this pur- 
better. The Fulghum, being very 
tly, is highly recommended by 
ne farmers for this purpose. 
* * * 


‘Prepare the land early for alfalfa. 


he seed are high-priced and on all 

oils not well supplied with lime an 

pplication of this is a necessity. 

‘Tf one makes such preparation that 
$guccess is assured considerable ex- 
is justified, but 


eral application of lime and inocula- 
‘tien, will almost certainly result in 


* * * 


If any Southern cattleman doubts 
the growing appreciation in the North 
| @f the feeding value of cottonseed 
Meal, he should visit the cattle breed- 
farms of Iowa and Missouri. 
i writer, om a recent trip through 
ose sections, was a little surprised 
note with what regularity cotton- 
feed meal was found in the troughs 
the feed lots, In silage, roughage 
h as corn stover, cottonseed hulls, 
low-grade hays that are not mar- 
etable at the usual high price of 
iays and cottonseed meal, the farm- 
of the South can, when they put 
same care and knowledge inte 
€ business, furnish beef cattle as 
aply and as well as can be done in 
section of the United States. 





Dairying or Beef Production 

YOUNG friend wants my advice 

as to whether he should go into 
@airying or raise beef cattle. He has 
@U acres, 150 in cultivation and 50 
teres of rather rough, but fairly good 
lasture. 
» if this young man lives on his farm, 
Snot afraid of regular hard work, 
imd has the ability to manage a 


insufficient - 


——--~ | 


dairy, we have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that dairying will be found more 
profitable. But ict requires more 
work, more brains and probably more 
capital to run a dairy. I do not mean 
to say that to raise beef cattle does 
not require a high degree of intelli- 
gence, but in the dairy business he 
not only has to care for, feed and 
manage the cattle as he does in beef 
production, but he must also handle 
the milk or other dairy products. The 
dairy business adds an addition of 
marketing the milk or manufacturing 
it into other products which must be 
marketed. 

But for this extra work, brains and 
capital, good pay may be expected. 
There is no safer or more profitable 
line of farming in the South today 
than dairying, if the dairyman lives 
on his farm, obtains and uses the 
dairy knowledge which is available, 
keeps good cows and produces the 
feeds economically. And among the 
profits obtained the increase in soil 
fertility is not to be ignored. 

On the other hand, while beef cat- 
tle production may be made profit- 
able with less labor and with less 
close personal attention, the best re- 
sults even in that line will not be ob- 
tained without a knowledge of the 
business and close attention to it. 
It will probably be as profitable for 
what is put into it as dairying, but it 
requires less and gives less in return. 
We get out of a business about what 
we put into it of labor, capital and 
intelligence or knowledge. We say 
dairying is more profitable because 
we think it gives an opportunity to 
put more into it, but unless more is 
put into it even less may be taken 
out. 





Save the Manure by Putting It on the 
Land as Soon as Made 


NIRCULAR No. 26 of the Michigan 

Experiment Station, on “Losses 
and Preservation of Barnyard Ma- 
nure,” states that “under our pres- 
ent system of farm management 25 
to 50 per cent of the plant food in 
barnyard manure is lost.” It is also 
stated that when the manure is stored 
“15 to 20 per cent.of this loss is un- 
avoidable, but the remainder can be 
economically saved.” 

We recently called attention to the 
fact that the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion obtained about the same results 
from a ton of fresh stable manure as 
from a ton of well rotted manure, but 
that it took over two tons of fresh 
manure to make a ton of well rotted 
manure. In other words, when the 
manure is not put on the land, or in it, 
as soon as made, or wien it is stored 
until well rotted, fully half its fer- 
tilizer value is lost. 

Many make too large a use of the 
excuse that manure cannot always be 
put out as soon as made. That this 
is sometimes the case is not denied, 
but the fact that it is sometimes true 
is no reason for our failure to put the 
manure on the land as soon after it 
is made as practicable. Recently a 
dairyman told the writer that he 
could not put his manure out when 
made during fully five out of the 
twelve months of the year. This 
was probably an error, for it is al- 
most certain that a better appreci- 
ation of the advantages of getting it 
out promptly would have made it 
practicable to do so. There is noth- 
ing quite so difficult to do as those 
things we think unnecessary or don’t 
want to do. But if such a condition 
exists on amy farm it is a certainty 
that farm is not properly managed, 


and attention should be given to the 
cropping system and the general 
management of the farm, to the end 
that a better handling of the barn- 
yard manure will be practicable. 

The waste of stable manure in 
America—North as well as South— 
is tremendous. We find the same 
lack of appreciation, as shown by the 
way it is handled, everywhere we go, 
and if the practice of getting it on 
the land as soon as it is made can be 
increased the gain will be so great 
that it cannot fail to repay for the 
extra effort. 

In planning the cropping system 
and in the general management of 
the farm it is well worth while to 
give consideration to the fact that 
the loss when manure is left in the 
open lot or carelessly stored is suffi- 
cient to justify considerable effort to 
get it on the land as soon as possible 
after it is made. 

Another fact which is generally 
overlooked or ignored is that the 
urine contains about one-half the fer- 
tilizer value of the droppings of farm 
animals. If we really believed this 
fact,. more attention would be given 
to saving the liquid manure. 





BETTER STOCKMEN OUR GREAT- 
EST NEED 


—— 

Unless You Are Willing to Study as 
Well as Work, It Will Be Best for 
You Not to Go Into the Livestock 
Business 


T= is a delicate subject and the- 


man who tells the plain truth 
about it is not likely to increase his 
popularity. But, candidly, I believe 
this is the solemn truth, and, “for 
the life of me,” I can’t see how it 
could: be otherwise. 

We have been growing cotton for 
generations and have not yet learned 
to produce a half-bale to the acre. 
We have been growing corn for as 
long a period and have not yet reach- 
ed an average yield of 20 bushels per 
acre. In view of these facts is it any 
wonder that, not having given any 
particular attention to stock-raising, 
we have not learned that business? 
Indeed, if we had under the agricul- 
tural system of the past produced a 
race of competent stockmen, the won- 
der would pass all human under- 
standing. 

At the risk of wounding the feel- 
ings of some over-sensitive reader, I 
believe I shall assume that we are not 
good stockmen. It is always easier 
to assume that a thing is true than to 
prove it, even though it may appear 
self-evident; but if amyone takes ex- 
ception to this assumption, that our 
greatest need in livestock lines is 
better stockmen, let him produce his 
facts and arguments and I will meet 
the issue squarely. For the present, 
let us dicuss that question and dis- 
cuss methods by which this need is 
to be supplied. How are the farmers 


of the South to learn the livestock 


business? 

Let us be frank, for the truth is.al- 
ways best. In my opinion, the pres- 
ent generation of Southern farmers 
will never learn to be good stock- 
men. If poets are born, not made, 
the same truth applies with about 
equal force to good stockmen. At 
least, it is generally necessary for a 
man to grow up with livestock to 
learn the business. 
starts breeding and feeding livestock 
when young has a fair chance of lik- 
ing and learning the business; but 
the man who takes it up later. in life 
usually fails to like it and does not 
learn it so readily, if at all. But no 
one need feel discouraged at this. 
The business is a complex and big 
one and if we make even slow pro- 
gress and in the course of the next 
two or three gefierations learn to 


The boy who: 


breed and feed livestock successfully, 
no-more should be expected. 

These observations apply to South- 

ern farmers as a whole; but it does 
not follow that many individuals will 
not become good stoeckmen and make 
the business a success. 
_ In any section of America, probably 
not more than one man ina hundred 
is by nature fitted for breeding pure- 
bred stock and probably a much 
smaller proportion of Southern farm- 
ers are suited for such a business; 
but this need not be regarded as a 
serious matter. The kind of stock- 
man the South needs is the one who 
can successfully produce more live- 
stock on his farm as a part of the 
regular farming operations. What 
we need is more horses and mules for 
farm work, more pork, mutton, beef, 
and milk and butter to supply our: 
farms and feed the cities and towns 
of the South. The breeding of pure- 
bred stock for breeding purposes will 
take care of itself. 

lf it be true, as often stated, that 
the raising of livestock reqiires more 
knowledge than any other kind of 
farming, then as our people become 
better educated, as our schools are 
improved and the school terms are 
lengthened, a long step will have 
been taken towards the production of 
better stockmen. 

At present the greatest obstacle to 
stock raising in the South is the 
general dislike for the close and con- 
stant attention it requires. It is true, 
that if we knew more about it, so that 
it would prove more profitable, we 
would like it better, but we cannot 
learn it without practicing it and the 
progress is, therefore, necessarily 
slow. 

Those who would learn the busi- 
ness must accept ang adopt a few 
basic facts: 

1, That livestock are only profit- 
able when well fed and cared for. 

2. That feed is not grown for live. 
stock, but that livestock are kept to 
to ‘consume and market feeds and 
leave on the farm the plant foods 
taken from the soil in their growth. 

3. That the feeding and care of 
livestock is a constant and exacting 
business. 

4. That to learn how to feed live- 
stock the most profitably it is neces- 
sary to add to their own experience, 
what others have learned in the past. 

5. That the learning of the busi- 
ness will require much study, as well 
as hard, practical work. 

To start with, every man who wish- 
es to learn and make a success of 
producing livestock, should begin 
with only a few animals, the best he 
can get. Then he should obtain from 
his state experiment station and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture all available literature on the 
subject. To this free literature let 
him add a good livestock paper and a 
few good books. When all these are, 
obtained he should study them, not 
merely read them or glance through’ 
them and throw them aside. If they, 
seem hard to understand, that is all, 
the more reason for mastering them. | 
They will not be mastered without 
study or hard work. To conclude that 
terms like “protein,” “carbohydrates,” 
and “balanced rations” are too hard 
to understand, or unnecessary, is to 
insure failure at the start. This 
knowledge is one of the necessary 
tools of the livestock man, just as 
much as are feeds and livestock, and 
the man.who thinks otherwise will 
never be a good stockman. It is our 
failure to appreciate the value of this 
sort of knowledge that is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that we are not 
better stockmen. 

The feeding of livestock is a great 
big business and knowledge is as 
powerful in compelling success in this 
as in any other line of business in 
which man is engaged. 














What Farmers Want to, Know 


By W. F. Massey 

















MAKING THE FARM HOME COM- 
FORTABLE 


—— 
Paint, Good Lights, Running Water 
and a Bath Tub at the End of a Hot 
Day’s Work Are Great Institutions. 


AVING for years had. electric 

lights, running water, a_ bath- 
room and gas for cooking in summer, 
it is hard for one to realize that there 
are thousands on the farms without 
any of these comforts. Then, too, my 
house is painted and my outbuildings 
whitewashed, and a neat Amoor River 
hedge borders my lawn, and I have 
flowers galore to give to the church 
and to friends. Of course it is easier 
to have the lights, water, gas and sew- 
erage in a city than in the country. 

But I was at a country home not 
long ago, where the house is lighted 
all over with the acetylene gas, and a 
water reservoir on a hill above the 
house is kept filled by a gasoline en- 
gine, and there are baths and running 
water all over the house. The same 
gasoline engine runs the ice-making 
machine, and the butter and every- 
thing else is kept in fine condition, for 
it is a butter-making dairy farm and 
hasa herd of the finest Guernsey 
cows. There is a neat lawn around 
the house and big shady trees, and all 
along the long drive to the» house 
there is a neatly kept grass border. 
And it goes without saying that there 
are plenty of flowers. 

On such a farm the boys naturally 
imbibe love for the farm, for it is a 
real home. But a bare, unpainted 
house standing without lawn or 
shrubbery, with the cotton rows run- 

_ ning right up to the house and noth- 
ing in the way of four-footed animals 
but the mules that work the cotton; 
no books and papers, and nothing but 
a kerosene lamp to see by, and the 
water either to be drawn from a well 
or toted a hundred yards from a 
spring,—all these make a combination 
to disgust the boys and girls with 
farm life, and as soon as practicable 
they are going to leave it, and carry 
with them no fond recollections of a 
home. 

In the level country of the coast re- 
gion, where the winds are uniform 
and steady the wind mill is an effec- 
tive source of power for water supply, 
and an elevated tank will supply wa- 
ter for the house. And what is better 
or more wholesome after a hot day in 
the field than to get into a bath tub 
and get rid of the grime and be pre- 
pared to sleep in comfort? An acet- 
ylene gas installment does not cost a 
great deal, and gives as fine a light, 
in fact a better light, than city gas, 
for it does not flicker. Then if you 
have no gas for the summer cooking 
there are kerosene stoves that fill 
the bill very well, and save a great 
deal of heat and suffering in the 
the kitchen. Having city gas at hand, 
I use it in summer for cooking and in 
winter for heating, and sit in the ev- 
ening by a gas stove made like a fire- 
place, with a reflecting back, and as 
I have to buy. coal I find that the gas 
is about as cheap as the coal which I 
use for winter cooking. 

But the great thing in the country. 
house, aside from making the house 
neat with paint, is having water in 
the house with bath and closet, and 
drainage to carry off everything and 
not have the fly-breeding, fever-pro- 
ducing privy back of the house to 
foul the drinking water. There is too 
great carelessness in this matter of 
water. I wasona large farmin North 
Carolina, owned by a man with lib- 
eral means, and the only source for 
water was an open well about 25 feet 
deep alongside the barnyard and sur- 
rounded by a mass of manure a foot 
deep. The water was actually the 
drainage of the barnyard. How peo- 
ple live under such conditions is hard 
to understand. 

Paint on the house is not only for 


looks, but for the preservation of the 
building. A house kept well painted 
will last many years longer than the 


unpainted house, and look respecta- 


ble and as though people really lived 
there. 

‘Instead of buying more land with 
any money saved, spend it in making 
the home a real home. Make the 
house pretty and have pretty grass 
and trees and shrubbery and flowers 
and take pride in the home, and your 
children will also take pride in it and 
learn to love it and hate to leave it. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Growing Gladiolus Bulbs 


ROM Alabama: “I have thought of 

growing some gladiolus bulbs for 
the local dealers in Birmingham, but 
have been told that they do not mul- 
tiply in this climate, and that the only 
way will be to plant the little bulblets 
to mature in the fall and make bloom- 
ing bulbs for the next spring plant- 
ing. Please let me know the proper 
way to grow these bulbs. As I am 
growing plants and bulbs for the local 


cause some make more sets than oth- 
ers. Hence it is desirable to raise 
some from seed every year to get 
new colors. I grow them in separate 
varieties only, so as to have them en- 
tirely separate and to know what I 
have. The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
is a little monthly publication devot- 
ed to the gladiolus. It is published by 
Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. The 

lorists Exchange is the great trade 
paper of the florist trade, and is pub- 
lished by De La Mare & Co. New 
York, 





From Newcomers 


ROM Georgia: “We are newcom- 
ers, and did not get on the place 
till mid-April, and between our late 
arrival and ignorance we are the joke 
of*this section. Have been told that 
the Iron, Miller and Brabham peas 
can be sown in fall along with winter 
grain and will grow in spring, and in 
reaping the grain the tops will be cut 
and this will make the peas spread 
and grow stronger. Would like to try 
some, but want your opinion first. We 
planted some Irish potatoes. May 14. 
They are blooming and have healthy 
stalks, but no tubers. Can we do any- 
thing to help them?” 
I have heard that the Iron pea can 
be sown in the lower South in fall 
and will live to grow in spring. I 





tected by paint. 
and cents. 


of costly lumber. 


crack unpainted wooden surfaces. 


is a big farm leak. 


and rain when not in actual use. 





PAINT BOTH FARM BUILDINGS AND TOOLS. 


RIDE in one’s farm home means first of all the liberal use of paint. 
rarely sees goad buildings—well repaired—straight fences and sleek and 
growthy stock and handsome grounds where paint is not. 

For its element of beauty alone, paint is worth many times its cost on any 
farm, but the primary use of paint is for its ability to preserve lumber and 
other building material from the ravages of decay. 

It has been repeatedly proved that an ordinary farm building, kept from 
the beginning well painted, will last twice as many years as one left unpro- 
When this fact is considered, the price of paint and paint- 
ing is not a cost but an investment that pays a splendid interest in dollars 


A farmer cannot afford to leave his buildings-without paint in these days 
To do so is inviting certain loss. 
more necessary to the preservation of buildings than in some other sections. 
Our extreme summer heat and drying and frequent winds soon warp and 


Farm implements also need the protecting benefits of frequent painting. 
Manufacturers’ statistics assert that six years is the average life of a farm wagon 
and that mowers and binders last on the average but seven years. 


A good wagon well handled should last and give good steady service for 
15 or 20 years, and it will do so when its surface is kept protected with good 
paint, its axles always well lubricated, and the whole protected from the sun 


A mower and a binder is in actual use but a couple of ‘sali on the gen- 
eral farm, but they are ready for the junk heap after but seven seasons if neg- 
lected and unpainted. Keep the machines and tools well painted; go over 
them every year and shelter them from the weather and it will add years and 
years to their service.—Dakota Farmer. 


One 


Here good paint is even 


Right here 








trade, I would be glad to have you in- 
form me of a periodical that will help 
me in this work.” 

There will be no difficulty in the 
gladiolus increasing its bulbs or rath- 
er corms, for they are not true bulbs, 
but rather flattened stems, solid and 
not scaly as bulbs are. Of course you 
can plant the little cormlets and grow 
blooming corms for the next season, 
but you can also plant the large 
corms and get your own supply of the 
bulblets which grow under the new 
corm between it and the old one, 
which is used up in the production of 
the new ones. They increase rapidly 
in North Carolina, and I have no 
doubt will in northern Alabama. They 
can be planted early in spring, as they 
are about hardy, and should be plant- 
ed four to five ‘inches deep, as the 
new corms form on top of the old 
one, which is- exhausted and thrown 
away in lifting the bulbs. Some var- 
ieties make a great many of the small 
bulblet’, while others. make few. 
Some make bulblets that are slow to 
grow, while others grow easily. 

The dealers in the North will sup- 
ply the small bulblets very cheap by 
the thousand or bushel. But in grow- 
ing altogether from the bulblets you 
soon run into one or. two sorts, be- 


have never tried it, and cannot 
see any advantage in the practice, 
even if it is certain. Mowing the tops 
off peas before blooming will cer- 
tainly cause them to make a second 
growth, but in- my experience this 
second growth is a weaker one. Bet- 
ter sow peas alone in the late spring. 
May planting of Irish potatoes is sel- 
dom a success in the South, as they 
are apt to strike the hottest weather 
and fail to do much. I do not know 
anything that can now be done to 
help your potatoes, but with favora- 
ble weather they may still make tub- 
ers. 





Changing the Habit of a Potato 


OW can I grow the Nancy Hall 
sweet potato into a bush or vine- 
less variety?” 

You cannot do it. Nature may do 
it of her own accord sometimes. The 
vineless yams are the result of a sport 
or change in the habit of the plant 
which has been used for propagation. 
I have often seen the Norton yam 
produce a vineless hill, and if these 
were kept for bedding the form could 
be retained. But there is no way by 
which you can breed a vine-making 
variety into the bush form. If the 
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Sweet potato bloomed and ripened: 
seed in this climate there might be 
some chance for crossing. But there” 
is no way to cross the sweet potato © 
here, though a variety will sometimes ~ 
change in some respect of its own ac. | 
cord making what is called.a “sport.” © 
Many of our potatoes are the result © 
of these sports being propagated. ® 
Some people, seeing these sporadic | 
changes is the sweet potato, claim” 
that the different varieties cross, but 7 
a sweet potato will often take these 
new forms and colors when there is * 
no other variety near it to cross. The | 
yellow Jersey will sometimes take on 
a red skin, and we have the two va- © 
rieties, the red and yellow skin = 
Nansemond .which originated this — 
way. 2 
A South Carolina friend takes me” 
to task for saying that we can grow | 
healthy potatoes from the cuttings of 7 
the vines. I never intimated that dis- 7 
eased cuttings will make healthy a 
tatoes, but that the cuttings must be © 
free from the disease, and this is the © 
best way to get healthy bedding ~ 
stock. Then if the most healthy ‘po- © 
tatoes are bedded every year in the © 
same place the disease is apt to get in 
through the old decay. I bed in clean ~ 
sand and never have any disease. 





Harlequin Bugs on Collards 


bges you tell me how to get rid of — 
. bugs that are ruining our col- 7 
lards? they are the size of a man’s | 
little finger nail, brown and black on © 
top and white and black underneath. 
They suck the collard leaves till theyll 3 
parch up as though burned.” 

These insects are the harlequin or 
terrapin bug. Murgantia histrionica. 
Being sucking insects, they cannot be 
reached by poisons as the biting ones 
can be. Kerosene emulsion. will de- 
stroy them, but thé trouble is that it — 
has to be so concentrated that it will 
hurt the plants too. One of the best 
ways to circumvent them is to sow a_ 
lot of mustard near the collards when 4 
setting the collards, and they will 7 
gather on this and can be destroyed © 
with kerosene. Now that they are ~ 
on the plants, about the best thing ~ 
that can be done is to shake them off © 
into a pan of water covered with ker- | 
osene. You can soon get the advan- © 
age of them in this way. 





Fertilizing Sweet Potatoes 


ROM North Carolina: “I can get 

tobacco stems for $5 a ton. If I use 
a ton an acre with a fertilizer one- 
fourth cottonseed meal and three- 
fourths acid phosphate, at the rate of 
500 pounds an acre, will this be good ~ 
for sweet potatoes?” q 

The tobacco stems will carry 2.5 
per cent nitrogen, and with a ton in 
the furrows and 500 pounds an acre 
of the mixture you will have a heavy 
fertilization for sweet potatoes. 
$5 a ton the stems are a very cheap 
fertilizer, since in addition to. the ni- 7 
trogen they carry 8 per cent of pot- ~ 
ash and a small percentage of phos- 4 
phoric acid. The fertilization will = 
make a rank growth of vines, but — 
with the phosphate and potash these © 
will not damage the crop. In fact the % 
ton of stems and the acid phosphate ~ 
alone might make a good crop. ; 





Consult Your Experiment Station 


ROM Mississippi: “There is a7 
small white insect that is killing 
my peanuts by cutting the plants be- ™ 
low ground and boring into the pods. | 
Please tell me what to use.” : 
I would gladly tell you if I knew ™ 
what the insect is, but not having® 
specimens I could not suggest any- | 
thing. This is work that your experi-7 
ment station should do for you, and 
which they will gladly do. Send spec= | 
imens of plants and insect to the Dir-4 
ector of the Mississippi Experiment] 
Station, Agricultural College, Miss. 7 
Farmers should always keep in touch” 
with their station. They have the> 
trained specialists and laboratory® 
conveniences for study, and they are 
there for the purpose of helping theg 
farmers of the state. 
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WATERWORKS FOR THE FARM HOME 


A Description of the Goonty System, the Hydraulic Ram, Wind- 
mills and Pumping Systems, With the Approximate Cost of Each 
and Conditions Under Which Certain Systems Are Advisable 


\ 





By C. R. MacKan, Blacksburg, Va. 


“= ATER systems for farms come 
ee under about four general 


heads. The simplest is the 
gravity system, in which the source 
of supply is sufficiently high to give 
yunning water at the necessary ele- 
‘yations about the house and other 
buildings. Such a system is possible 
vonly in the Piedmont and mountain 
sections, where springs or pure 
‘streams are found on high ground. 
The source of supply must seldom be 
more than a half a mile from the de- 
fivery; otherwise the cost will be ex- 
cessive, and it will be found more 
economical to install some other type 
of waterworks. 


When a Gravity System Is Practicable 


aN determining the practicability of 
a gravity system under given condi- 
‘tions, the following points should be 
kept in mind: If there be no storage 
reservoir, the spring or other source 
must have a sufficient per minute flow 
to meet the demand at any time 
the day. The maximum demand us- 
nally comes in the morning and late 
afternoon. It is easy to make a close 
estimate of this demand, and the 
shortest time in which it must be met. 
' Thus, if the requirement for 45 min- 
utes in the morning is 200 gallons, 
the spring must have a flow of at least 
five gallons per minute in order not 
to cause undue delay. If a storage 
reservoir be used, it is only necessary 
‘that the daily flow of the spring be 
- equal to the daily demand. 
_. The size of pipe necessary varies 
with the ratio of the height of the 
source to the distance between source 
-and delivery; and depends ‘also on 
whether or not a storage reservoir 
be used. If the source be 40 feet 
above the points at which the water 


' is delivered, and the distance of the 
* source from these points be 400 feet, 


the ratio or gradient is 40 to 400, or 
“ito 10. With’ such a gradient, a 
_three-fourth inch pipe will deliver ap- 
' proximately five gallons per minute. 


| If the gradient be less, say 1 to 20, a 


one-inch pipe should be used. This 
- size on a 1 to 20 gradient will deliver 
between six and eight gallons per 


— minute. 


Some Cost Figures 


HE cost of a gravity system de- 
pends chiefly on the size and length 
If the conditions re- 
quire 600 feet of one inch galvanized 


©» iron pipe, this item will cost about 


$36. Most farmers know the cost 


» of trenching on the types of land in 
| their neighborhoods, so that the en- 
- tire cost of the pipe line can readily 
» be determined. With lengths of pipe 
' line exceeding 3,000 feet, it will gen- 


erally be found cheaper to install a 
storage tank near the buildings, and 
to reduce the size of the pipe leading 
from, the source to the tank. For in- 
“stance, with a 1 to 20 gradient on a 
‘line 3,200 feet long, which must de- 
Vliver water at the rate of five gallons 
| per minute, a one inch pipe is neces- 
sary. This would cost about $190 for 
Pipe alone. By installing a storage 
nk near the buildings, the size of 
this pipe line could be reduced. Un- 
‘der the stated conditions, the source 
Sis 160 feet above the delivery, and 
_ with a tank 40 feet high, the gradient 

/ would now be 120 (160 minus 40) to 
é 3,200, or 1 to 27, With this new grad- 
a three-fourth inch pipe line 
s would deliver approximately 140 gal- 
tons per hour, which would be suffi- 
tient to replenish the tank between 
‘periods of maximum demand. The 
Mthree-fourth inch pipe would cost 
Pabout $120; and the difference be- 
ftween this cost and that of the one- 
Minch line would pay for the storage 
tank. 
— An air-pressure tank may be used 
ith the gravity system by installing 

h air pump in connection with the 


tank. A few minutes hand pumping 
every three or four days will suffice to 
restore the air absorbed by the water. 
A pressure tank of 250 gallons capac- 


ity, together with an air pump, will . 


cost from $50 to $70. 
Hydraulic Rams 


HEN the source of water supply 
has a drop of two or more feet 
within a reasonable distance, a water 
System in which a‘ hydraulic ram 
furnishes the lifting power is usually 
the most satisfactory and economical. 
A hydraulic ram is a simple ma- 
chine which utilizes the energy of a 
comparatively large amount of mov- 
ing water to lift a smaller amount of 


to deliver to the ram five-ninths of 20 
gallons, or 111-9 gallons per minute. 
’ With a drop of six feet in 120 feet, a 
one and one-half-inch pipe will dis- 
charge from 15 to 20 gallons per min- 
ute. It would be advisable, however, 
to make the drive pipe two inches in 
diameter. 120 feet of this size pipe 
would cost $15; the ram would cost 
$40; 600 feet of one-inch pipe (the 
necessary size for the delivery line), 
would cost $36; the tank, $40; and in- 
cidentals, $15. This makes a total of 
$146, which does not include labor or 
house plumbing. 


The writer does not advise any 
farmer to try to figure out the exact 
sizes of ram and pipe lines necessary 
for a satisfactory system, and then 
with this data to purchase the mate- 
rials. There would be too much 
chance of getting a system that would 
not work. It is reasonable though 
for a farmer to make a rough esti- 
mate of the cost and practicability of 
such a system, and to compare it with 
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PAM PYF : 
[From United ‘States Department of Agriculture 
HYDRAULIC RAM PUMPING TO A PNEUMATIC TANK SUPPLY SYSTEM, SHOW- 


ING POSITION OF SPRING, 


this water, or of water from another 
source, against a pressure. The lift 
may be as much as 30 times the fall, 
under favorable conditions. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that 
we have a pure stream which has a 
flow of 20 gallons per minute, and 
that a drop of six feet in 120 feet can 
be obtained. We want to install a 
ram at the bottom of this drop, and 
have it supply at least 800 gallons per 
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RAM, AND STORAGE TANK 


the cost and desirability of other sys- 
tems. Then, if the ram type of water- 
works seems the most suitable, the 
various manufacturers of rams would 
give exact information about sizes of 
necessary parts and their costs, after 
receiving data as to flow of stream 
or spring, drop in stream, height to 
which water is to be pumped, amount 
desired, etc. 

The storage tank could be dispens- 
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{From United States Department of Agriculture 
HYDRAULIC RAMS FOR PUMPING, SHOWING TWO METHODS OF SECURING 
NECESSARY FALL IN DRIVE PIPE 


day to a tank 90 feet above it. 
it do it? 

It is known that when a ram lifts 
water 15 times as high as the water 
falls to the ram, about-twentieth of 
the water can be lifted. Since 90 feet 
is 15 times as great as 6 feet, our ram 
could lift about one-twentieth of 
20 gallons per minute, or 1 gallon per 
minute, as a maximum. This will give 
about 1440 gallons per day, which is 
nearly twice as much as our condi- 
tions called for. We may therefore 
consider the ram practicable, in this 
instance, as far as mechanical condi- 
tions are concerned. Let us deter- 
mine-the cost. We will have to as- 
sume that the ram must be installed 
a certain distance from the house and 
barns, say 600 feet. Now, if our ram 
is to deliver 800 gallons per day, it 
will have to deliver at the rate of five- 
ninths gallons per minute; and since 
with a lift 15 times as great as the 
fall, 20 times as much water must be 
supplied to the ram as is lifted, our 
drive-pipe must be sufficiently large 


Will 


ed with if the ram were to furnish 
water for stock only, and large 
troughs were used. The troughs 
would then take the place of a separ- 
ate storage tank. For house use, 
however, a storage tank is necessary 
in connection with a ram, for the re- 
latively slow flow of water from the 
ram would cause endless inconven- 
ience if no tank were used. Either 
an elevated tank or an air-pressure 
tank is satisfactory. All rams are 
furnished with an automatic device 
for supplying air to the ram, and most 
makers have so improved this device 
that it will supply enough air for an 
air pressure tank also. This makes 
the system entirely automatic; and 
the minimum of attention is required 
after the ram gets in proper opera- 
tion. 

Rams will utilize impure water for 
the motive power, and deliver pure 
water if the latter can be supplied in 
an amount slightly in excess of the 
amount to be delivered. Thus a pure 
spring which flows only one and one- 
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half gallons per minute might be sit- 
uated near a larger, dirty stream. 
The ram could be so located, under 
these conditions, that it would use 
the dirty water for pumping the pure 
water; and nearly all of the one and 
one-half gallons per minute from the 
spring could be forced to the delivery 
points. Such a ram is called double- 
acting, and costs from one-fifth to 
one-fourth more than a single-acting: 
ram. 

For convenience in making calcula- 
tions, the following approximate rule 
will be found helpful; when the lift 
is five times as great as the fall of 
water, about one-seventh of the wa- 
ter supplied to the ram can be lifted; 
if the lift be ten times as great as the 
fall, about one-fourteenth of the mo- 
tive water can be lifted; if the lift be 
fifteen times as great, only about 
1-21 of the water supplied to the 
the ram can be pumped from the ram. 
The proportion for any other ratios 
of drop and lift varies as the forego- 
ing. There is no difference in this 
respect between single-acting and 
double-acting rams. 


Water Systems Operated by Wind- 
mills 


by ictage woe: are used extensively 
for operating water systems. ~ 
They are admirably ‘adapted to this 
class of work in localities where the 
wind is of sufficient strength and daily 
duration. Their disadvantages lie in 
the fact that there are often consid- 
erable periods of time, particularly in 
the summer months, in which the 
wind is of such low velocity as to 
make the mills useless. This neces- 
sitates the use of large storage tanks, 
of sufficient capacity to.store enough 
water to tide over the period of low 
winds ; or the use of supplementary 
pumping to supply the water when 
the mills are idle. 

Windmills are of small power in 
moderate winds, but the power in- 
creases approximately as the cube of 
the velocity. That means that if 
an eight-foot mill develops one-four- 
teenth horse-power in a ten-mile per 
hour wind, the same mill will develop 
about one-fourth horse-power in a 
15-mile per hour wind. 

The importance of this lies: in the 
fact that though the average velocity 
of the wind at a certain place, as 
shown by the Government weather 
reports of that section, may be so low 
as-to make a windmill seem imprac- 
ticable, there may be periods of the 
day when for several hours the wind 
increases in velocity sufficiently to 
allow the mill to pump water enough 
to last through the periods of low 
wind. In the case above, the mill 
would pump over three times as much 
water per hour in a 15-mile wind as in 
a 10-mile wind.- If 600 gallons per day 
is required to be pumped into a tank 
50 feet high—using an 8-foot mill— 
there must be a 10-mile wind for 
three or four hours per day, or an 
8-mile wind for seven or eight hours 
per day; whereas, on days in which 
the wind reached a higher velocity, 
the time of pumping would be re- 
duced appreciably. 

Where the water is to be used for 
the house only, the daily demand of 2 
family of six would be about 240 gal- 
lons, so that the practicability of a 
windmill-driven water system in- 
creases as the demand decreases. By 
increasing the size of the mill, the 
length of time which is required for 
pumping is reduced in about the in- 
verse ratios of the diameters of the 
wheels. That is, if an 8-foot wheel 
requires eight hours of pumping to 
supply the demand, a 12-foot wheel 
would require only about three and 
one-half hours with the same wind 
velocity. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
windmill is practicable only under 
certain conditions; but these condi- 
tions, in so far as they apply to a 
small wind plant, are found in most 
parts of the country. If the wind ve- 
locities of a certain section are so 
low as to require a very large mill for 
pumping, it will be found more eco- 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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Purity of Water the Great Essential—Deep Wells are Safest, But 
Where Not Obtainable, Springs and Shallow Wells Must Be Used 
—How to Guard the Water Supply 


By L. A. Markham, Prescott, Ark. 


J. B. Phillips, of near Blev- 

vins, Arkansas, together with a 
number of his farmer neigh- 
bors, is fortunate enough to be lo- 
cated in a section where a good ar- 
tesian water flow 

can be had at 

depths of 300 to 

400: feet. He and 

several of the 

neighbors have 

good artesian 

wells, from which 

pure, cold water— 

artesian water at 

this depth is not 

MR. MARKHAM warm—is piped di- 
rect to the kitchen and other parts of 
the house, to the horse lot, the cow- 
pen and the garden. 

Said Mr. Phillips to the writer re- 
cently “We used to have so much 
sickness, which I concluded was due 
in part to the shallow well water 

_ which we were using, that I decided 
the expense of sinking an artesian 
well would be justified.” “Has the 
the family improved appreciably, Mr. 
Phillips, since you began using the 
deep well water,” we asked. “Yes,” he 
replied, “there has been a remarkable 
improvement; we now have good 
health.” 

Now, it is not the moral of this 
story that every farmer ought to go 
out and begin putting down an arte- 
sian well; for there are many sections 
of the country that have no such ar- 
tesian water resources, and there are 
many thousands of farmers who are 
not financially able to sink an artes- 
ian well, no matter how much water 
they may have. What we are getting 
at is that this pure water brought 
about a marked improvement in the 
health of its users. At the same time, 
it is a fact that there are many farm- 
ers who could have deep well water, 
if not an artesian flow, it they would 
only bore for it; and such an oppor- 
tunity, where the cost would be rea- 
sonable, should never be neglected on 
any farm, 


Notable Examples of Water Affect- 
ing Health 


‘OME years ago, when the writer 

moved his family from the Texas 
prairies to-the Delta, country of Mis- 
sissippi, he was very much surprised 
to find health in the city of Green- 
ville, at least as far as the white peo- 
ple—nearly all users of water from 
the city’s 1,500-foot wells—were con- 
cerned, quite as good as he knew it to 
be on his native prairies. Out in the 
country, among the planters, who 
either shipped their water from 
Greenville or caught it in above- 
ground cisterns, practically the same 
conditions existed. Among the Ne- 
groes, however, most of whom in 
both town and country drank shallow 
well water, the amount of sickness 
was, at certain seasons, distressingly 
large. The same was true in the case 
of the whites, we were told, before 
the day of the deep well in the city 
ef Greenville. 

It would be erroneous, no doubt, to 
assume that all this improvement in 
Delta health conditions has been 
brought about by the use of deep well 
water; for the largely 
amount of screening and the better 
attention in general to the sanitary 
meeds of the home which have char- 
acterized recent years have certainly 
had a most wholesome influence. Yet 
the people of that county are not 
more certain of anything than they 
are that the most important factor of 
all has been the use of deep well wa- 
ter. 

Again, it is a fact that the general 
health in our cities and larger cowns 
is better today than it is out in the 
country, in the pure air, the bright 
sunshine and the cooling breezes; 


increased - 


and this in spite of the crowding, the 
odors, the decay, the dust, smoke and 
grime characteristic of every big ur- 
ban community. This is doubtless 
due in a very considerable measure 
to the sereening and the better sani- 
tary appointments of the great mass 
of city homes; but in many instances 
the fact has been established for a 
certainty that it is due in a still larger 
measure to the deep well or filtered 
water distributed through the city’s 
mains. 
cognized that there are very few 
large towns today which furnish their 
citizens unfilter- 


So generally is this fact re-. 


spring is given a wall of brick or ce- 
ment, extending a foot or so above 
the surface of the ground, to keep 
back the drainage water. In the ex- 
periments we have cited, it will be 
recalled, there were only 22 per cent 
of impure springs, against 41 per cent 
of polluted ponds and 50 per cent of 
impure shallow wells. This is due 
mainly, in all probability, to the ele- 
vated - situations of most of the 
springs ; and there can be no question 
—common sense teaches it—that a 


.spring in low ground, receiving the 


drainage from houses, lots and gar- 
bage piles, is exceedingly likely to be 
dangerously polluted. If a low-ground 
spring must of necessity be used, the 
most elementary reasoning will dic- 
tate that the drainage water be con- 
ducted away and that it be kept 
scrupulously clean. 

The deep well is, for obvious rea- 
sons, not a practicable source of wa- 
ter supply for the 





ed shallow or 
surface water. 
These conclu- 
sions seem to be 
strongly confirm- 
ed by certain 
careful scientific 
observations and 
tests that have 
been made. 
For example, of 
231 samples of 
drinking water 
from various 
sources analyzed 


great mass of 
Southern farm 
homes. Still, 
where there is an 
abundant supply 
of good water at 
depths of 200 to 
300 or 400 feet— 
as there is in a 
great many sec- 
tions not now 
suspected— near- 
ly any well-to- 
do farmer can 





at the Vermont 
Experiment Sta- 
tion, 22 per cent 


afford to bore 
down to it and 
install a gasoline 
engine or a wind- 
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of the spring 
water, 41 per 
cent of the pond water, and 50 per 
cent of the shallow well water were 
found to be impure. The greatest 
culprit of them all was the shallow 


SIN 


CLOSED WELLS ARH SAFER 


mill to pump it 
up. The engine 
that is used to pump water can also 
be used to saw the wood, cut the feed, 
shell the corn, generate the current, 
and separate the milk. 
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THIS DRAWING SHOWS 


HOW SPRING WATER MAY BECOME POLLUTED AND 


UNSAFE IN,A LIMESTONE COUNTRY 


well—the very. source whence comes 
the family drinking water for a vast 
majority of Southern farm homes. 
Fifty per cent of the wells impure— 
a higher percentage, even, than of the 
ponds, with their frogs, snakes and 
drainage water! Surely this is enough 
to throw something other than a halo 
of poetic fancy around the well with 
the “old oaken bucket.” 


The Sources of Supply 


O ONE will think, of course, of 

using water from a pond or a 
neighborhood creek—it is a reprehen- 
sible practice to water stock, even, at 
such places; and, except in arid or 
semi-arid sections or in localities 
where the shallow water is notor- 
iously bad, the cistern is not exten- 
sively used. The spring, the deep well 
and the shallow well are, therefore, 
the sources of water supply which we 
desire to discuss here—not scientifi- 
cally, but practically and in the light 
of facts which all of us understand. 

It is a dream of thousands of peo- 
ple to own a home where they can 
bring their domestic water supply 
down from a sparkling spring far up 
on the hillside—to have crystal-clear 
spring water in the kitchen and the 
bathroom and coursing continually 
through the milk house; and if there 
are no farm houses and stock pens 
still further up that drain into the 
spring, this ought, it seems to us, to 
be an ideal source of water supply. 
Especially is this the case when the 


Where a very strong vein of water 
is struck in such a well it would be 
entirely practicable for several farm- 
ers living very near by to extend 
pipes from the well to their homes, on 
some sort of mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the owner of the 
well, thus greatly reducing the ex- 
pense to all hands concerned. The 
cost of laying a one-inch or smaller 
pipe for a short distance might be 
much less, even, than the cost of dig- 
ging a shallow well. We know num- 
erous instances in which this kind of 
cooperation could be carried out 
without the slightest trouble. 


The Shallow Well 


UT, though other water sources 

may be pointed out and every- 
thing possible may be done and said, 
a very large majority of Southern 
farmers, part of them from. choice 
but more of them from necessity, will 
continue to use the old shallow well. 
Any system of waterworks they may 
install will depend upon that as a 
source of supply. How exceedingly 
important, then, that this question of 
the dangerous shallow well be yanked 
out into the broad light of truth and 
exathined seriously and intelligently. 

Everyone who is at all extensively 
acquainted with rural conditions in 
the South must have been often pro- 
foundly impressed by the reckless 
abandon with which wells to furnish 
drinking water -are located in un- 
thinkable places about the premises. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER © 
Many and many. a time we have seen ~ 
them located in the tower corner of ~ 
the horse lot! And it is a thing very ~ 
common indeed to see the well lecat- | 
ed down-hill from the house, where ~ 
the drainage from house, lot and gar- ~ 
bage pile sweeps by it or settles 
around it. 

There is no matter connected with 
the entire subject of homie sanitation 
and the health of the farm family | 
that needs more careful attention and * 
scrupulous guarding than the shallow 
well. The best arranged system of 
waterworks, dependent wpon it, will © 
come to grief, so far as real value4s © 
concerned, unless it furnishes a pure + 
water supply. A paragraph from 7 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 73, of the Unit- 7 
ed States Department of Agriculture, | 
gives all the advice necéssary as to | 
plans for keeping the shallow well ~ 
pure. “The well being sunk at a safe — 
distance from possible sources of pol- | 
lution, the brick and stone work ~ 
should be coated to the ground water 7 
line with cement impervious to water. 
This will protect the well from infil- > 
tration of drainage from the upper ~ 
layer of the soil. Further, a tight fit- — 
ting top should be provided, rising to 7 
the height of 9 inches or 1 foot above — 
the surface of the surrounding ~ 
ground. This will prevent surface wa- | 
ter, mice, rats and frogs° from enters | 
ing. The household slops, garbage, | 
etc., should never be thrown on the ~ 
soil in the neighborhood of the well: 7 
their proper place is the compost = 
heap. Finally the well should never ™ 
be used as a cold storage receptacle,_ 
nor the dairy or other vessels washed. 
at the well unless there is an ample 
provision by a well-constructed drain © 
to take away the wash water.” 





Waterworks for Twenty Dollars 


BOUT five years ago I read in 
some farm paper about home wa- ~ 
terworks—how a small hydraulic ram | 
could furnish plenty of water at small ~ 
outlay. Up. to this time we (my wife © 
and I) had been contented to get our 7 
water with buckets from a spring — 
down a small hill about four rods © 
away. It was my practice to bring two + 
14-quart buckets morning and noon, | 
and what was needed at night. This 7 
was quite a task, especially noon and © 
night, when a man comes in from the — 
fields hot and tired. 3 
L read everything I could get on | 
how to ‘put water in the home. After | 
measuring the flow of water from the * 
spring I found we could use a ram | 
which would give us all water needed. 
I wrote some houses for prices on 
rams, necessary fixtures, piping, etc. I © 
was surprised to find we could get % 
water into the house for less than $20, = 
We decided to order one immediately, 
with everything necessary, such as 
extra couplings, elbows, etc. 

When ready to put down the ram 14 
read carefully the directions given in 
the catalog, got the use of my neigh-. © 
bor’s pipe wrenches, and his help a 7 
few hours, and soon had it all con- 4 
nected up. For a tank we bought a 
cider barrel and placed it in the gar- 3 
ret over the kitchen, and attached the | 
necessary Overflow pipes leading to * 
the chicken yard and wash house.” 
One pipe was run into the kitche 
with a faucet attached. We now had; 
our waterworks going—360 gallons inj 
24 hours. 

When figured up, it all cost less § 
than $20. We were delighted with its® 
success. That little ram furnished® 
water for the kitchen, washing and# 
chickens, and much more than was® 
needed. There was no more climbing: 
up the hill with two buckets and tired 
legs three times a day. My wife was; 
delighted with its convenience, and 
felt its saving of the energy that was] 
necessary in climbing the steep grades 
each time water was needed. 4 

We now have a No. 5 ram ate 
tached to an artesian well of a neigh-4 
bor’s, and get the purest water in’ 
great quantities. We have it in all? 
parts of the house where wanted and? 
expect soon to have it piped to they 
fields for the stock. 4 

Smithfield, Va. C. D. HAVERTY. 
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How Paint Will Pay You 








THE VALUE OF KEEPING FARM 
BUILDINGS WELL PAINTED 


As a Protection to Buildings, for 
Sanitary Reasons and as a Means 
of Making the Farm Neat and At- 
tractive, Paint Is a Splendid Invest- 
ment 


Ys you ever ridden through the 
country and made-a mental note 
of the large number of farm buildings 
sadly in need of paint? It would 
seem that the far-sighted and intelli- 
gent farmer would recognize the ab- 
solute necessity from the standpoint 
of both beauty and economy of fre- 
quent applications of paint to his 
buildings; but such does not seem to 
be the case in a good many localities. 
A group of farm buildings kept well 
painted offers a charm and delight to 
the eye. One may think that looks 
don’t mean very much, but this idea is 
quickly dispelled, particularly when 
property is Offered for sale; then 
looks mean everything. Cases can be 
cited of unsuccessful efforts to dis- 
pose of property on which the build- 
ings were dilapidated, unsightly and 
badly in need of paint. Many farm- 
ers, before attempting to sell, have all 
their buildings neatly painted, and in 
nine cases out of ten have no difficul- 
ty in disposing of the property at a 
good figure. 

Paint is necessary from the stand- 
point of health and sanitation. The 
matter of proper sanitation is being 
given a good deal of very careful 
thought, and frequent applications of 
good paint help to keep things clean- 
ly and wholesome. A coat of paint 
acts as a preventive against germici- 
dal infection. It is particularly valua- 
ble for the inside of stables and other 
buildings wherein livestock is kept. 
A painted surface is generally smooth 

- and easily kept clean and offers little 
encouragement as a resting place for 
disease germs. 

Every thinking farmer carries in- 
surance on his property against pos- 
sible loss by fire. The records of fire 
insurance companies show that the 
percentage of loss sustained by fires 
compared with the total buildings in- 
sured is very small indeed. Loss by 
fire is a chance occurrence. Loss from 
the action and wear of the elements is 
absolutely certain and cannot be es- 
caped without proper protection with 
paint. Good paint is the cheapest in- 
surance policy a farmer can secure. 
An application at least every five 
years will double the life of any build- 
ing and be a matter of real economy, 
rather than an expense. Lumber and 
building materials are costing more 
every year, and as time goes on and 
the supply of suitable building mate- 
rial constantly decreases, it is doubly 
imperative to sustain the life of build- 
ings now existing, and this cannot be 
done without the use of good paint. 

Make certain that you buy a paint 
that can be depended upon to produce 
the right results. Don’t buy a cheap 
article. The difference in cost be- 
tween a poor paint and a good one is 
only a few cents per gallon at the 
most. The main cost of painting is 
the labor involved. It costs just as 
much to apply poor paint as a good 
one; in fact a poor paint is harder to 
apply, takes more material to cover 
a given surface, and after it is applied 
it fails to perform its duty as a pro- 
tective coating. Any trade-marked, 
Nationally advertised brand of paint 
you can buy with perfect safety. Be- 
Ware, however, of guarantees. No 
reputable manufacturer can absolute- 
ly guarantee that a paint will wear a 
certain number of years, because the 
wearing qualities of a paint depend 
on many things over which the man- 
ufacturer has no control. If direct- 
ions are carefully followed and if the 
surface is in proper condition for 
Painting, you can be reasonably sure 
of securing maximum protection and 
a@ good wearing surface. 

Ready-mixed paint will generally 


give much better results than a hand- 
mixed product, for the reason that 
paint mixed by machinery creates a 
smoother film on application, because 
the thinner and pigment are thor- 
oughly incorporated with each other. 
It is impossible to mix a paint by 
hand with the same thoroughness as 
machinery can do it. A considerable 
saving of time is also effected, which 
means as much to the farmer as it 
does to any other man. 

Summing it all up, it is a matter of 
distinct economy to use paint freely; 
be sure of using a quality product, 
one that costs enough to be worthy 
of application. ROY C. SHEELY. 


MAKING AN OLD HOUSE NEW 


— 


This Man Did His Own Painting at 
Small Expense—Second Prize Let- 
ter 


N THE summer of 1913 we decided 
that our house needed repainting. 





However, the first painting had cost ° 


so much that we did not feel that we 
could afford to pay a painter $2 or $3 
a day to do the work. 

So I decided to do it myself. The 
house contained eight rooms, a great 
amount of porch, and was two stories 
high. It was a considerable job for 


course there are factors to take in 
consideration. Good, well kept-up 
painted buildings denote profitable 
farming; while on the other hand, 
shabby-looking, unpainted buildings 
denote careless, unprofitable farming 
and cause the farm to be far less val- 
uable in case we ever wish to sell. 

Paint is a great preserver of wood. 
A house built of poor material can be 
made to last much longer by the use 
of a little paint than it would if not 
painted; as when the cracks and holes 
get filled up with paint the water will 
not enter, thus preventing decay. 
Farmers are daily building new 
houses, and it is astonishing to see 
how they leave them so often unpro- 
tected, to rot down in a few years, 
when they could be so easily made to 
last several years longer by spending 
only a dollar or two for paint. 

We also find that it is a good idea 
after the season’s work is completed 
to clean off all machinery, then oil 
the iron parts and paint the wood- 
work. This adds greatly to their ap- 
pearance and also makes them last 
much longer. Just a few rules now to 
be observed in painting: 

1. The boards on the outside of 
Buildings should be planed smooth, 
as these take far less paint than rough 
ones. 2. An old building that has not 
been painted for several years should 
be scraped well and brushed off be- 
fore applying the paint. 3. Always 
give. a new building two heavy coats 














A HANDSOME, WELL PAINTED BARN GIVES THE FARM A SUBSTANTIAL, PROS- 


PEROUS LOOK 


one man, and I would probably have 
done well to have secured an assis- 
tant. Nevertheless, I bought a brush, 
several gallons of paint and linseed 
oil, made a ladder and some benches, 
and started to work. I began at the 
rear and soon acquired enough skill 
to do excellent work. 

The first coat certainly did help the 
looks of that house, while the second 
one made it look almost as pretty as 
a new house. The improvement gave 
us a pride in our home that we had 
not had for several years before, and 
it increased the standing of the fam- 
ily in the community by several de- 
grees. Furthermore, the life of the 
house has been increased. 

The cost and the time consumed 
were inconsiderable. I worked on the 
job about two months, but did not av- 
erage over six hours work per day. 
Two men could have done the work 
in ten days or two weeks. The total 
cost of a high-grade paint for two 
coats was about $32. We thought this 
was extremely cheap; for the job 
completed was well worth $100 to the 
value of the house. ERE, 





PAINT MAKES A FARM LOOK 
RESPECTABLE 


Some Rules It Will Pay You to Ob- 
serve in Doing Your Painting— 
Third Prize Letter 


HERE is nothing which adds more 

attractiveness, value and_ solid 
comfort to the farm premises, than 
well kept up and neatly painted build- 
ings. Paint not only makes them 
look better, but also makes them last 
much longer, and far more valuable in 
case we should desire to sell. Of 


of paint (often three are better), be- 
ing careful to allow each one to dry 
thoroughly before attempting to re- 
paint again. 4. I find that it always 
pays to use the best paint, as inferior 
paints never last long. 

If you wish to make your buildings 
last longer and make things look like 
you are in the land of the living, keep 
the dwelling and all farm buildings 
painted. WM. HART HARRISON. 

Prince George, Va. 





Painting Is Nothing More Than Good 
Business 


AINT not only effects a saving to 

the owner of the material painted, 
but his rating among his fellows is 
raised. Now let us see if this is true, 
and will apply to us farmers. For-ex- 
ample, consider any railroad. A rail- 
road is a cold-blooded proposition, in 
operation for the sole purpose of pay- 
ing dividends. Now paint is freely 
applied on railroad property and is 
considered an excellent investment, 
otherwise paint would not be used. 

Can we not as farmers apply the 
same business principles to our busi- 
ness? A weather-beaten house sur- 
rounded by unpainted outbuildings 
can not stand the effects of the 
weather as well as one covered witha 
good coat of paint, and further than 
that, the appearance more than off- 
sets the expense of painting. 

A man who keeps his buildings in 
good order has a better rating at the 
bank and a larger credit among busi- 
ness men. “He has some pride and 
push,” is the verdict. Vehicles, ma- 
chinery and tools are made to last 
twice as long by proper painting, and 
one naturally takes better care of 
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good looking plows or wagons than 
of sorry ones. 

See here, brother farmer, how 
about the interior of your home? You 
do not spend as many hours there as 
your wife.. Now she wants to have 
the house appear just as well as you 
want to have your fields show up. 
You know if you make good stuff and 
your fences are well kept you are “a 
good farmer.” Your wife cannot get 
all she should out of life in unfinished 
and unpainted rooms. Cheerful sur- 
roundings make a happy heart. Paint- 
ed rooms are not only pleasant, but 
also sanitary and easily kept clean. 

Plan to paint a little whenever op- 
portunity permits; if,you cannot pur- 
chase in large quantities buy what you 
can and apply it. Once you start you 
will never give up until you finish. 
Use only good paint; cheap paint is 
mighty costly in the end. If you will 
get some really good brushes and 


‘take care of them I will bet a hat 


your wife will get busy on the inside 
and surprise you and herself also. 
Mine did that thing. Paint will hide 
a multitude of defects, but it will also 
bring out beauty you never knew ex- 
isted in your home surroundings. 
Windsor, Va. F. M. CORBIN. 





The Painting Habit in One Rural 
County 
RITING in the News and Obser- 
ver, our friend Mr. Bion H. But- 
ler tells how the painting fever has 
spread in Lee County, N.C. In part 
he says: 

“Last spring the Lee County Club, 
among other things, inaugurated a 
paint campaign. The papers took up 
the subject. The merchants made a 
proposition that they would give a 
certain time on paint used right then 
to brighten up the town and county. 
The result is surprising. The begin- 
ning was not very wild, but as fast as. 
one man painted his house another 
one began to be interested. Supplies 
of paint on hand were exhausted and 
new lots came. A company that sells 
paint told me last week that twice a 
week now they go over their. paint 
supplies and order new stock.  Paint- 
ing in Lee County has reached the ep- 
idemic stage. Farmers who had un- 
painted houses last spring have caught 
the contagion to such an extent that 
they are painting house, barn, sheds 
and outbuildings, and the change 
along the country roads is one that 
everybody is talking about. 

“A school district had an unpainted 
school, and it figured that 1n the fall 
the school house would be painted. 
The painting infection caught that 
district and the school patrons ar- 
ranged for some entertainments and 
oyster suppers and the school house 
is painted and fall is a long way off. 
To make it more interesting the peo- 
ple of the district are painting their 
houses, and there js not the slightest 
idea of where the thing will reach by 
the time fall comes, the time when 
the schoolhouse was due to be paint- 
ed. The good roads and the paint 
campaign have made such a change 
in the face of Lee County that it is a 
study just to drive along the roads 
and figure out what this means.” 





Mixes His Own Paints 


NYONE with ordinary judgment 

can do good painting. My first 
painting stood the test better than 
that of many job painters. A poor 
job is due either to poor paint or a 
careless painter. Avoid having a 
cheap job painter who furnishes his 
own paint. 

We paint on a clean dry surface 
while the building is, new, before sun 
cracks appear. For the first coat we 
use a mixture of 4 gallons boiled lin- 
seed oil to 25 pounds of white lead; 
for the second coat, 3 gallons of oil to 
25 pounds lead, and for the third coat, 
5 gallons oil to 50 pounds lead. Each 
coat should be thoroughly dry before 
the next is put on, to insure a good 
job. A liberal amount of “elbow 
grease” is used in mixing and apply- 
ing this paint. 

WM. E. BLOCKER, Jr. 
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THis drill opens the fur- 
row, lays the seed at the very 
bottom and then covers it. At the 
same time it deposits the fertilizer 
that brings big profit making crop. 


The Peoria 
Union Drill 


Covers All Seed and Fertilizer 


It combines the single dise shoe drill with an 
accurate ee feed. Dise cuts trash and 


in @ packed seed bed 


No matter what drill you are now using, it 
boty Lad you in increased crop profits to get 
a Peoria e 


Write — let us tell on all about this 
wonderful combination 


Ask for ‘‘ Facts on Driting” and our 
Booklet on Fertilizin, 


Peoria Drill rm Seeder Co. 
2500 


Distributors 
Gale Hooper Co., Memphis, Tenn, 


Atlanta Agricultural Works 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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VAY Bolster Springs 
oa fa 
uce brings 


Very resilient and durable. All sizes— 
~ If not at dealer's, write 








SILO $73 


25 Ton $59.00 60 Ton $83.00 
75 Ton $95.00 95 Ton $112.00 
Fr — Prepaid. 


nventi make founda- 
tion unnecessary. Stronger, better, 
safer, than Silos costing three times 
+7 On Makes perfect ensilage. 
M PROOF. Easily, quickly 
erected, Strongly endorsed b: 
hipped from Kansas City 
Weis for illustrated von hana 
5. & JONES MFG. Co. 
ow England Bul F 4 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Its a Daisy 
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Received my reward knife O. K. 
It’s better than I expected. It surely 
is a daisy. No joke about that. The 
words Progressive Farmer on one 
side and my name on the other sets 
it off. Would not take $1.50 for it if 
T could not get another. Many thanks. 
—Wnm. Hart Harrison, Prince George, 
Virginia. 


You can earn one of these splendid 
knives. Just secure one yearly sub: 
scriber tor The Progressive Farmer 
and we will reward you with one of 
these splendid “Keen Kutter” knives. 

Your own renewal and one of the 
knives for $1.50, and Mr. Harrison 
says the knife alone is worth $1.50. 

Earn one or secure one with your 
renewal. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
\ May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








LIGHTING SYSTEMS FOR FARM HOMES 


What the Best Kinds Are, What They Cost and How to Install 
and Operate Them—Good Lights Are Something No Home Is Com- 


plete Without 





By G. H. Alford 


HE farm house is the most im- 

portant single building in the 

world. If the farm homes are 
properly built and equipped, they give 
character as well as moral and physi- 
cal beauty to the rural scenery of the 
nation. 

Today the earnest desire of our 
best farmers is to make the home the 
one spot on earth nearest the ideal. 
During the past 10 years the farmers 
of the Cotton Belt have expended 
more thought and money in home 
building than in the preceding 50 
years. The dwelling is painted, the 
lawn is sodded with a mixture of 
grasses, the ornamental trees, ever- 
greens and roses all add beauty to 
the home. 

This is also the day of labor-saving 
devices in the farm home as well as 
on the farm itself. Few men fail to 
appreciate labor-saving implements, 
but many often hesitate to expend 
money for a vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine, clothes wringer, dish-wash- 
ing machine, alcohol iron, carpet 
sweeper, fireless cooker, coal oil 
stove, or other devices that would en- 
able their good wives to do as much 
work in one hour as their mothers 
did in one day. Of course, this is the 
case not because farmers are not 
anxious. to lighten their wives’ bur- 
dens, but because they do not think. 
My object in writing this short arti- 
cle is to jog the farmers of the Cot- 
ton Belt just a little bit. 

A good lighting system adds 
much to the comfort of farm 
life and also adds to the effi- 
ciency of the farm. However, 
it is strange that many farmers 
ride in automobiles, use gaso- 
line engines, cream separators, 
silos, and so on, and cling to a 
system of lighting that has seen its 
day. 

Modern farm illuminants are of 
three principal kinds: oil, gas and el- 
ectricity. All are now available for 
use on the farm. 


The Oil Lamp 


HE oil lamp is by far the most com- 

mon. This lamp has been greatly 
improved during the past 10 or 15 
years and is now a very dependable 
lamp. Of course, it requires frequent 
attention in filling, cleaning, trim- 
ming burners, and so on; however, 
when well cared for, a modern oil 
lamp is a fairly satisfactory solution 
of the lighting problem in farm 
homes. 

Lamps are now made in which oil 
or gasoline is converted into a gas, 
this heating the mantle until it be- 
comes incandescent. These lamps are 
very economical and give a very 
bright light. The very fragile man- 
tles are easily broken and must be 
kept in a good condition to give a 
bright light. 

Acetylene Gas 


HIS is a very popular form of 

lighting. The gas is generated in 
automatic machines of various capac- 
ity. The charge of carbide is usually 
sufficient to operate the machine 
without any attention whatever for 
several months, It is an easy matter 
to clean and recharge the machines, 
and it can usually be done in from 
20 to 30 minutes. The light is very 
bright and steady and never tires the 
eyes. The color of the light is ex- 
actly the same as sunlight. 

Matches are unnecessary in con- 
nection with the acetylene plant. 
Friction lighters throw a spark into 
the gas jet as the valve is opened. It 
is one of the safest systems known. 
Of 4,000 fires reported in four agri- 
cultural states, only one was chargea- 
ble to acetylene. Barn lights are en- 
tirely enclosed and are provided with 
friction lighters. There is no need of 
lanterns in barns thus lighted. 

The hum of the electric motor is 


now heard on thousands of farms. 
Electric farm lighting systems have 
passed the experimental stage. They 
are now a great success. 


Electric Lighting Gaining in Favor 


E CAN’T afford it, is the first 
thought that often comes to the 
farmer and his wife when they are 
considering putting electric lights in 
the home. But this bugaboo usually 
disappears when figures have been 
obtained from different firms for the 
cost of the outfit, the cost of insula- 
tion, upkeep, and so forth. If there 
is a gasoline engine on the farm, so 
much the better; but.-if it is. neces- 
sary to buy an engine, many a good 
use will be found for it,—the charg- 
ing of the batteries being but one of 
the many things which may be done 
while the engine is running. 
Thousands of farmers declare that 
an electric light plant is just the thing 
for the farm. One farmer says that 
his three-horse-power engine, switch- 
board, dynamo, and batteries are in 
an outhouse, and that the cost of run. 
ning the plant has proved very little 











A COMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
PLANT FOR THE FARM 


This plant consists of gasoline engine, dyna- 
mo, storage batteries and switchboard. 
so far. He has a 30-light plant, which 
means that 30 lights can be lighted at 
once. The 15 batteries are charged 
about two hours, twice a week, and 
while the engine is doing this it is 
also grinding feed, sawing wood, 
turning the washing machine, run- 
ning the separator, and so forth. An- 
other farmer installed a 40-light plant 
in his house and barn at a cost of 
$300 for fixtures and wiring. A four 
horse-power gasoline engine pumps 
the water runs the power washing 
machine and the dynamo. The stor- 
age batteries are charged in about 
three hours on wash days, and that 
charging runs the lights for one week. 
His expense for gasoline oil is about 
25 cents per week for washing, pump- 
ing and generating electricity for the 

batteries. 


The electric lamp in burning con- 
sumes no oxygen from the air, gives 
no odors or soot, and is clean. The 
newest lighting units are compactly 
arranged and have the dynamo, 
switch-board and batteries all as- 
sembled permanently and connected 
up so that an electrician is not need- 
ed to connect up these parts and, 
since the batteries are sent out fully 
charged by some manufacturers, 
there is no chance of errors. 


The only work for which an elec- 
trician is required is for wiring the 
house and barn and for putting up 
the lamp fixtures. The new lighting 
outfits themselves are shipped all 
wired up, so that only the two main 
house wires need be attached to the 
switch-board terminals. 

Electric lamps are rated according 
to their candle power and according 
to the voltage of the system on which 
they are to be used. In the city, most 
homes are supplied with current at 
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You Pay Less for 
E DWAR DS 


The good old de- 
pendable kind our 
grandfathers used, 
only in muchlarg- 
er, handier sheets 

that are easier to lay, that do stay on, 
and that give utmost protection under- 
every weather condition. No leaky 
seams—that’s because of the famous 
Interlocking Device — an exclusive 
Edwards feature. No exposed nail 

. Astill further protection is rant 
4 o ag cent mea oad oth om 
iyi in molten eS ie very edges protected 
as well as the sides. 


All Styles and Sizes 


Edwards Tin-Coated Metal Roofing comes 
in sheets from 5 to 10 feet long, 24 inches 
wide. Hammer and nails ony: tools needed, 
Far more durable than old-style small sheets. 
An Edwards roof will outlast many a wooden 
roof. You save every way. 


Lightning Insurance Free 


KS $10,000 Guarantee Bond insures you 
a = lightning loss. 
rite for a catalog No. 874. _Give 
size of roof for complete directions. Write 
today—NOW. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


824-874 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











“This Beats 
Wall Paper 


—And It’s 
Cheaper, Too” 


Wall paper, 

as everybody knows, 

is unsanitary, a trap 

for germs; often contains 
poisonous colorings, is 
easily soiled and stays soiled. Calcimine fa 
a step-brother to whitewash—and looks it= 
cracks, flakes and shows stains. 


is an artistic, sanitary, washable, dure 
able, economical Wall Finish. Soft and vele 
wety in tone. Can be cleansed entirely of 


grease, smoke and finger marks with or 
ary soap and water. 

Lu-Co- Flat is the leading choice 
among decorators for artistic new buildings. 
It ought to be your choice for your home. 
Comes in 23 beautiful tints. 


FREE handsomalz illus 


and Artistic Interiors."" Gives 
many valuable suggestions on 
home decorating—also our late 
est bulletin “Save Money on 
Paint.” Write 


re 


(Incorporated) 


wean’ = Office 28 ~—S- Philadelphia, Pe, 





| days’ 
i trial. 


Pe er. No wheels or 
loomaie Nothing to get out 
Money-back 


of fix. 
guarantes. Simple—Practical. 
= only one-fourth of big machines. Does same 
work. Soon paysforitself. Write for full informa- 
tion and introductory proposition. 
Owensboro Ditcher& Grader Co.inc. Boa805 Owensboro, Ky. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes. cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing likeit. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F wp! he ““It will meet every demand,’”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Tae or Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
s8free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

















SEPARATORS, ENGINES, SPREADERS 
200,000 customers testify that my 
designers and ——. build quality into 
them, Built for long, ontinuous users’ 
satisfaction. HIG ater or ouALiTY— LOWEST 
PRICES. About: 1-3 to 1-2less than you uel 
Has Don ‘t buy byes a you nd hous my cat 
ane and —t 
Kvostal ‘sets TL Low f 
D-20 { 








If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer,send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call on them and ask them to sub< 
scribe, 





Saturday; August 2T, 1915]' 

110:velts, and 110-volt lamps are used, 
but farm lighting outfits are design- 
ed. for: 24-volt,.30-volt. and. 35-volt cur- 
rents. This lower. voltage is used be- 
cause if 110° volts were generated 
about: 50’ to 60 battery cells: would be 
required;. whereas in the 24volts set 
only 12° are required. The smatfer 
number nreans smaller cost; requires 
less:space, amd can be compactly ar- 
ranged. The rating of an electric 
lighting unit for 12 or 16 lamps does 
not: mean that only the specified num- 
ber cam be: placed in the home and 
barn. but it rmeans that not more than 
that number should be turned on at 
one’ time.. As: a rule, the number of 
lights:installed is about twice as many 
as the plant rating. Electrie lights 
can be turned off and on so easily 


that» ordinarily not more than half . 


the lamps will be burning at the same 
time. 
It: is usually advisable to get an 
- engine large enough to run other ma- 
+ chimery at the same time the batter- 
ies are being charged. The batteries 
- are expensive, but it-is also advisable 
to get a good-size storage battery to 
furnish “juice” enough to run an el- 
ectric iron, electric: fans; and small 
-motors for operating the sewing ma- 
chime, and so forth. The farmer and 
his family are entitled to all city con- 
vettiences. 
IL have not attempted to more than 
“touch. the technical or mrechanical 
features: of the different light sys- 
~tems;—this fuller information may be 
obtained: by reading the descriptive 
jiterature furnished free by manu- 
“facturers. I urge every reader of 
The Progressive Farmer to thorough- 
ly investigate the: improved methods 
- of lighting which are his to:commarnd 
at'a cost but little greater than that 
of the illumination obtained from the. 





Popular in Many Sections, and May 
Well Be Considered by Southern 
Farmers 


SHE subject of small electric light- 
ing plants is attracting the atten- 
tion of farmers and surburban resi- 
dents in all parts of the country. 
These plants are inexpensive, occupy 
oniy a small space, can’ be readily in- 
sialled and give absolutely reliable 
service—light being available either 
day or night, just as-in a city: 

inese electric lighting plants give 
the farmer the advantage of having 
the very best form of illumination, a 
light. that 1s free from: smoke, smell, 
Heat, that largely does away with 
the danger of fire which is always 
prevalent when ordinary lamps and 

lanterns are used, and a: light that 
entirely relieves the: housewife of the 
constant work and inconvenience of 
Caring for lamps. 

A smalt electric lighting plant con- 
sists of an engine, an electric dynamo, 
a storage battery and a switchboard. 

--Many farmers. already have a: gas en- 

» gine, so that this part of the plant 
need not be purchased, as nearly any 
engine can be used. for: am electric 
lighting plant. 

The rest of the apparatus. can be 
furnished all mounted on a skid, com- 
pictely wired, which will oecupy only 
a small space and which is-vevy sim- 
ple to operate. 

The engine runs the dynamo and 
‘the dynamo then generates electricity 
which is stored up in the battery 
ready for use at any time. It is only 
mecessary to run the engine a few 

ours occasionally, at which time the 
battery is stored so that electricity is 
“available at all other times: The stor- 

ge battery may be considered as the 
“heart of the plant, since it does the 
work nearly all of the time, furnish- 
img electric current whenever it is re- 
(quired. When a farmer buys an elec- 
ric lighting plant it is well for him 
oO see that the battery he secures is 
made by a reputable firm and a bat- 
etery which has been widely used. The 
Success of his electric lighting. plant 
will depend very greatly upon the 
peype of battery which he selects. 


it 


Gas: engine 
dealers and electrical contractors_all 
over the: country are’ taking up the 
sale of these electric lighting plants 
so that a farmer should be able to 
readily secure information. The man- 
ufacturers of these plants have books 
and catalogs fully illustrating and 
describing these electric. lighting 
plants which they are glad to mail to 
interested parties. C.H. BRISTOL, 


HOW WE GOT OUR WATER- 
WORKS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 





A Cold. Spring; and. a: Hydraulic Ram 
Furnish the Water, While Lights 
Come From a Gasoline: Engine; Dy- 
namo. and Storage Batteries—First 
Prize: Letter. 


YEAR ago when we began to’ | 


‘build our new home the question 
of lights and water was a problem for 
serious consideration. We investigat- 
ed the matter very thoroughly. In 
the rear of the site selected for our 
home a spring stream flowed across 
our property, wending its way over a 
ledge of white sandstone just 450 feet 
from our building site. This ledge of 
stone created a natural fall of about 
five feet. Upon investigation we dis- 
covered a bold and cold spout of 
spring water coming through the 
ledge of stone and mingling with the 
little: stream on its rush to the creek 
below. Further investigating, we 
found that the stream in dry weather 


flowed at the rate of about 40 gallons 


@ minute, and after blasting around 
the spring we found that it flowed 
about five gallons a minute. These 
facts, we concluded, settled our water 
difficulty, in so far as nature had been 
able to settle it. 

We built an eight- foot concrete 
dam along the ledge of stone, just 
above the spring This raised a beau- 
tiful clear lake; and provided a fall of 
some 14-feet. We put a concrete floor 
in the spring and built five-foot con- 
crete walls around it, thereby pre- 
venting any contamination of the 
spring water from the surface or oth- 
er sources. We placed two three- 
fourth-inch pipes through the walls, 
one for supply and one for drainage 
purposes, also two sections of four- 
inch pipe through the dant for supply 
and drainage. One hundred feet be- 
low the spring, with a fall of five and 
one-half feet, we installed a No.. 10 
Rife double-acting ram, connecting 
the operating part of the ram with 
the lake with the upper 4-inch pipe in 
the dam; through a two-inch pipe 
with a fall of 10 feet. Then we con- 
nected the ram proper with the spring 
through a three-fourth-inch pipe, ar- 
ranging valves at each end of the 
lines. 


pipe: 
92 feet-above the ram. We furnished 
our new home throughout with hot 
and cold water pipes and put in lava- 
tories, sink, bathtubs and then con- 
mected these with the tank, through 
one-half-inch pipe: We opened the 
valve, started the ram, and found we 
had cold, clear spring water coming 
im at the rate of 100 gallons an hour, 
and the water problem was solved. 

For lights, we installed a generator 
and storage battery, made: by The EI- 
ectric Storage Battery Co., of Phila- 
delphia, and with a three horse-power 
gasoline engine charge our battery. 
We had our home wired, provided up- 
to-date fixtures, with 19 2$-candle 
power lights; and with a few strands 
of wire connected these with the bat- 
tery. Charged the battery with the 
engine, touched the button, and our 
lighting problem was solved. 

All of this, including concrete work, 
wiring; piping; bath-room. and lava- 
tories, lighting fixtures, together with 
our spring water, fish lake of some 
two acres, located in. a. picturesque 
woodland, cost within $1,000. We find 
the maintenance is next to nothing. 
We employed mo engineers or ex- 
perts: F. B. ARENDELL & SON. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


and farm: implement] 








Then on a wooden tower 24} 
feet high we placed a 1,000-gallon iron | 
tank, connecting this with the ram | 
through 500 feet of three-fourth-inch | 
The elevation of the tank was | 
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The Greatest Home Comfort 


is 2 constant; Fag pee 2 Bernie giving running water to — room to 
t means the of thi 


which it is. piped. 
and Seotian It cet A ane 
water tanks rts which the 

other class of 


tion o: 


women. supply means shorter hours of 


and greater content. Also safety against fires. But such a supply must 


seo nemgary ~ re ag and the labor 


meter sae 


inks, bathroom fittings and hot 
hard working Hn housewife 


deserves: above any 
health, 
must be absolutely 


dependable, require a: minimum of repairs, little attention, and low cost of operation. 
. Such .a system is:'the 


RIFE. RAM 


Automatic Water oe 
P B i 

male 216 Ke 
” | 


The Rife Ram: requires no fuel. It 
pumps water by water power, without 
agi and sup it abundantly, 
day and night, winteg and summer, 
sa every purpose in the ome and about the 
farm. It is used with either an overhead tank 
or compressed air tank, and will’ maintain a 100 
Ib. air p by flow of streams 
having a fall of 3 or more feet and a:‘supply of 3 
or more gallons per minute: Remember: 
First Cost—No Repairs for Y: 
No Fuel—No Labor; are the ‘qualities of 
Rife Ram. Beatsengines windmills. , 
to install. Overit,000in 


ar ; 
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We want topresent every Farmer 
with a Free Copy of this Book. 


For the first time a book has been. prepared 
that really tells how to use paint, varnish, stain 
and “oe onus There is not.a technical term 
in it. procéss'is simply and fully stated. 
The book i is indexed for quick reference and illus- 
trated in colors. Find what: you want to paint 
or varnish in the index, then turm to the page 
indicated, and you wil! find full directions. 


The methods in the book have’ been worked 
out with Sherwin-Williams’ goods. As painting 
materials vary, you should use S-W s to get 
the best r ts. 


Send for the: book today. 


It will save you 
money. 





RS 
CEN HOUSES 
CONCRETE 
CORN CRIBS 
DOORS 
FARM MACHINERY. 
FENCES 
FLOWER BOXES 
GARDEN SEATS 
GRAIN HOUSES 
GUTTERS and DRAIN 
SPOUTS 

PLASTER 
ROOFS 
SHINGLES 
SILOS 
STEPS 
STOVE PIPES 
TABLES 
TOOLS 
WAGONS 
WALLS 


WATER TANKS 
Rt eat 
WOODWORK 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices-and Warehouses in principal cities. 


Address ail inquiries'to 732 Canai Rd., N. W., 


Cleve 


Best dealers everywhere. 
land, O. 





If you. have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 


on them and ask them to subscribe. 


Then cal 
































































































































































































5 Times 2s Valuable 2s Corn 


Cotton seed meal in protein and fat combined is five times as valuable as corn, and 


in protein alone, six times as valuable as corn. 


While too rich to be fed by itself, 


when combined with corn in the proportion of about two parts wegen sword one part 


cotton seed meal, gives a ration— which, with ordinary grazing, alm 


ost exactly 


fills the scientific requirements for a balanced hog feed. 


All hogs 


grunter to tothe lord of the herd. For pi 
sows, it is especially valuable, 
before and after cr 
and vigor attainable with no 


or suc 


thrive on it, from the tiniest 


feed on earth. It is net only the best and 
cheapest feed, but an efficient prophylac- 
tic, and hogs fed on it seem immune 
from the ills that hogs are heir to. 

It’s the cheapest protein you can use, 


et 3 @ €@) a! Sa seca 


Meal 


Free Book on Feeding 


tk doesn’t pay to feed protein that is costing you from 5c to 15¢ 
han se. ¥ age pound, when the protein in cotton seed meal costs you less 
Ce 


et thousands—yes, millions of dollars are wasted by 


feeding grain when cotton seed meal is cheaper and better. A 


ton of cotton seed meal saves $55.40 worth of other feed. Write 
today for our big valuable book on feeding — giving the best and 
economical 


most 
poultry. 


eg otanate horses, hogs, sheep and 
UBLICITY BUREAU 

er-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ass’n 

808 Main St.. Dallas, Texas 





A Great Combination 


[LLUSTRATION shows Big Four ‘‘20’? with Emerson Plow and pow 


hoist. 
way of everything. 


‘ 

€ tractor used f 4 pe og tt 
four cylinders of the Big 
forward and 





Emerson Model coe 
4-Cyl. 2-Speed 


waste room and time bint y pony back ie and 
jetached a 7 disks, 
ur “20” insure steady, dependable power. 
reverse make fenibilty_ adaptable to a 


The Big Four motor raises or lowers the plow by simply puohing 
a foot lever—whether tractor is running or standing still. 
When lowered, are npr gees to any depth you wish to plow. 


ows, when.raised, are out 0 

Don’t 
Plows may be quickly 
‘tls, mowers, etc.—and all belt work. The 
Two speeds 


ow out corners. 


soil ry ~ ana 


oy tg “30” Big Four “45” 
rd 3-Speed 6-Cyl. 


3-Speed 
Write today tor tree tolder tliustrated in colors and names of users of Big Four “‘20.”” 


Emerson-Brantingham 
Good Farm Machinery—Established 1852 


Implement Company (Inc.) 
Rockf. tL Dallas, 


. 
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THE BARN FOR 
me ECON RROENT 
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If you are going to rebuild or remodel a‘ 
tere send for this book Today. 


Louden Barn Plans is not pontalos of ts of barn « 


ment—it is a 112-page 


It was intended to sell this book for $1.00, but Mr. Louden 
says he wants every farmer whois going to build a barn 
to build right, and gomdicen us a send — book free. 


When writing please s 


and other 


y cows, horses, 
duals bas cath Gr emeng aad chet aes ton wil te edn ene 





2508 Briggs Ave. 


Louden Barn Equipments will make your barn 
ati a Barn a pee pope Litter ¢ Carrier, Hay Tool, and Horse Stable 
The Louden Machinery Company 


more profitable. Ask 


ples at your d ‘8. 
2 «138 


(Established 1367) airfield, lowa 
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It is the only machine on the market that will harvest, thresh and clean beans 

rofitably. It cuts out all waste and makes every part of the crop available. Will 
Rerveet peas planted between rows of corn—enable you to double up your crops. 
SEG KEYST pair of horses can harvest three to five acres of peas per day. 


KEYSTONE PEA AND BEAN HARVESTER 


was invented by a Southern man 
who kn h 


il 


* A wonder 


machine. Practical, ef- 
ficient, - “7. will 


economical. A post 
6 -—— bring you eat i infor- 
eras wo ee mation free. 
KEYSTONE FARM 
MACHINE Co, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
af sag Sade 3 in advance: two years, $1.60; 
‘ears, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
pertptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 








4 Buggy Wheels, Freight Paid, Steel Tires, $8.75 
With Rubber Tires, $16.60. Your Wheels Re- 
rubbered $9.10. I make wheels ¥ to 4 in tread, 

Tops, $6.50; Shafts, $1.95. Repair Wheels, $5.95, 
Axles, $1.70; Wagon Umbrella free. Buy di- 
rect. Ask for Catalog @ 

Split Hickory Hickory Wheel Co., 15-515 F., Cincinnati, Ohie 


The Progressive Fanmer advertisers are 
guaranteed, 





4 larger areas 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








“THE CREAMERY MICROBE” 
BREAKS INTO UNION 





Editor Beasley Tells What Is Doing— 
No Marketing to Do and the Mail 
Man Brings You Checks 


| i astonishing to see how fast the 
interest in livestock and dairying 
is increasing all over North Carolina 
—especially in western North Caro- 
lina, and it’s moving east very rapidly. 
The University News of Chapel Hill 
takes note of the matter in this fash- 
ion: 

“Western North Carolina has en- 
tered vigorously upon an era of live- 
stock and dairy farming. It means 
in permanent pasture, 
abundant winter cover crops, more 
grain, hay and forage, more and bet- 
ter breeds of dairy and beef cattle, 
more pigs and poultry, butter and 
eggs, fruit and vegetables. It means 
a rapid increase of farm wealth, bet- 
ter farm houses with more comforts, 
conveniences and _ luxuries, more 
money with which to support church- 
es and schools, and greater attention 
to good roads and public sanitation.” 

Similarly in the last issue of the 
Monroe Journal we find Editor Beas- 
ley telling about how “the creamery 
microbe,” as he calls it, has broken 
into Union County. Farmers have to 
worry with a lot of bad microbes, he 
says, but fortunately there are some 
good ones: “There is the one which 
gets on the roots of the legumes and 
stores nitrogen in the soil. The farm- 
ers run after him as much as the bad 
microbes run after their crops. 

“But the new microbe now loose 
in Union County is none of these. 
It is a good microbe. It is the 
livestock microbe; and this particular 
one is the one which makes more 
cows and hogs, and enables the farm- 
er to turn some of his product into 
money every week in the year, and at 
the same time enables him to make 
his land rich—the creamery microbe. 
A man who carries a cream route 
told us that you could drive along the 
road and tell by the looks of the 
crops every man who had been work- 
ed by the creamery microbe. His 
crops are better, greener, bigger, and 
stand the drouth better. He is surer 
of full barns than the others. 

“The people around here are talk- 
ing about the creamery microbe, and 
more and more are getting infected. 
Nobody claims that it is a quick road 
to wealth, but it is a sure road to bet- 
ter farming and more abundant liv- 
ing. It spells less hard work, less de- 
pendence upon cotton, richer lands, a 
steady income, many more cows, and 
cheaper hog growing. 

“Pretty nearly anything can be 
grown well in this section. When cot- 
ton slumps and people are despon- 
dent they are ready to leave the all- 
cotton crop and turn to other things. 
But the question of marketing stands 
in the way. Now, here comes along 
the creamery and disposes of the mar- 
ket question the first shot out of the 
box. Just set a can of cream out in 
front of your house and a man will 
come along and-carry it off for you 
and the mail man will bring you a 
check at the end of each month. No 
marketing problem there. True, you 
don’t get as much for the milk as you 
would if you were peddling it around 
at twenty-five cents a gallon. But you 
don’t have to take the time, the ex- 
pense, nor the worry of peddling. 
Your product is sold before you make 
it, and the cash comes right in. That 
is a factor of tremendous import. It 
is the codperation that we have heard 
so much about.” 





Judge—You say that this lad’s dog bit 
you. Will you relate to the court just what 
you were doing when that event took place? 

Book Agent—Your Honor, I was covering 
territory.—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl, 





Pat—Sure, and Oi’'d give a thousand dol- 
lars, Moike, if I knew th’ place where Oi 
was goin’ t’ die. Mike—Faith, Pat, and 
phwat good would thot do yez? Pat—Be- 
gorra, Oi’d niver go near th’ place at all, 
at all.—Type Tattle. 


Dairy Pointers for Beginners 


AIRYING in the Cotton Belt is in 
itself moderately profitable, but 
only fully successful where is found a 
sure market, no bad debts, no waste 
of valuable time in hauling small lots. 
Well fed cows of the Jersey or 
Guernsey breeds in this section should 
average’ a pound of butter a day to 
the cow. The quantity of milk yield- 
ed is not always the chief factor to be 
considered, as it is the butter fat that 
is paid for. To be specific, three of 
my cows tested last week yielded in 
estimated butter 1.41 pounds, 1.47 
pounds, and 1.49 pounds. 

The only one of my own breeding 
is the one that yielded 1.47 pounds, 
and she is not yet two years old. At 
maturity she should yield in excess of 
two pounds of butter per day. 

These are only moderate yields, 
compared with the cows that test 
over three pounds per day, but they 
are an index of what any man may ex- 
pect under our conditions. I believe 
the average yield in Georgia per dairy 
cow will be found as low as between 
one-half and three-fourths of a pound 
of butter fat per day per cow If 
Georgia is to become a dairy state, 
the unprofitable cows must be elimin- 
ated and better yields secured. 

The Eatonton Codperative Cream- 
ery now pays for either cream or 
milk delivered 31 cents a pound for 
butter-fat content. This price is not 
nearly as much as would be paid 
were not the plant being extended 
and equipped with several thousand 
dollars in an ice plant, cold storage 
room, new buildings, additional ma- 
chinery, and valuable real estate, all 
of which is being paid out of profits. 

Each farmer should have in use a 
cream separator, thereby saving all 
his skimmed milk for the calves and 
pigs, selling only butter fat. 

BENJ. W. HUNT. 


Eatonton, Ga. 





Plans for This Year's International 
Livestock Exposition 


HE 1915 International Livestock 

Exposition has added a most com- 
mendable feature which will encour- 
age the boys on the farm to exercise 
their skill in fitting meat animals for 
show. $450 in cash prizes will be 
awarded to the successful contestants 
at the 1915 show, and in 1916 this field 
will likely be still further broadened. 


It has been announced by Secretary 
Heide of the International Livestock 
Exposition that at a recent meeting of 
the directors it was decided that the 
“breeding classes” for cattle, sheep 
and swine will be eliminated at the 
1915 show, and prizes will be awarded 
only to exhibitors of fat stock and 
horses. While foot-and-mouth disease 
has apparently been eradicated, it is 
felt that it will be best to defer the 
assembling of large herds of breeding 
stock until 1916, and stockmen gener- 
ally commend this decision on the 
part of the management. 


The horse show will be a great fea- 
ture this year, for while importations 
during the past year have been great- 
ly curtailed, the showing of American- 
bred horses will be im greater evi- 
dence, and it is confidently expected 
that the 1915 International will equal, 
if not surpass in point of educational 
valué any exhibition of the kind ever 
held on this continent. 





Cobb County, Georgia, Cattle 
Feeders Organize 


HE cattle feeders of Cobb County, 

Georgia, have organized for the 
purpose of buying cattle for feeding 
the coming winter. The members of 
the orgnization require 500 head, and 
many more will probably be fed in 
this county. Mr. C. W. Fowler, Ma- 
rietta, Ga. is the Secretary of this 
organization, and those having feed- 
ers for-sale in carlots should com- 
municate with him. 
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ABRUZZI RYE A VALUABLE GRAZING AND COVER CROP 


Its Chief Advantage Lies in Its Rapid, Early Growth, Thus Af- 
fording a Goodly Supply of Humus and Grazing by Midwinter— 
Points on Seeding and Harvesting 


_ row test tHat fall. 








By D. R. Coker 


Dr. W. A. Orton, of the Bureau 

of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D. C., told me about the ‘superior 
qualities of Abruzzi rye and presented 
me with one bushel of these seed. 
That fall I planted a few rows of this 
rye, and a few rows of two of our na- 
tive varieties’ side by side,-and was 
tremendously impressed by the much 
more rapid and vigorous growth of 
the Abruzzi. Very early in the fall I 
planted the rest of the bushel in a 
small field. It headed out in early 
spring, and was badly killed by a 
heavy March freeze. Thus I learned 
that it will not do in this locality to 
plant this variety for seed before late 


Dow the fall of 1906 my friend, 


fall. 


In 1909 our plant breeding depart- 
ment took up selection work with 
this rye, and planted a small plant-to- 
We found notable 
variations in the yield from the seed 
of the different plants, and as.prompt- 
ly as possible increased the seed of 
the two highest yielding rows, and 
placed same on the market as Cok- 
er’s Pedigreed Abruzzi rye. We have 
exhibited this rye several times at 
National Corn Shows, and State 
Fairs, and have almost invariably 
taken the capital prize with it. 

Abruzzi rye possesses two distinct 
advantages over the varieties that 


‘have been principally planted in the 


South heretofore. First, it makes a 


very much greater growth during’ 


cold weather. This character makes 
it very valuable for winter grazing 
and for cover crop purposes. Second, 
it produces a great deal larger crop 
of seed, from 15 to 30 bushels per acre 
under ordinary farming conditions. 


A Crop for Plowing Under Early 


ITH the cotton, corn, and small 

grain method of farming employ- 
ed most generally in the Cotton Belt, 
vetch and the annual clovers do not 
always fit in well as cover crops. 
Most Southern farmers have to do 
much of their plowing in preparation 
for the season’s crops during Janu- 
ary, February and March. The win- 
ter legumes do not begin to make 
much growth before March, and are 
usually not ready for turning under 
before April. Abruzzi rye, however, 
when sown in cotton middles after 


_ the first picking between September 


15 and October 15, will have made a 
good cover for the soil by the middle 
of January, or the middle of Febru- 
ary, owing to the warmth of the win- 
ter. We frequently find it at least six 
inches high in our cotton fields by 
January 15, and usually begin our 
winter plowing about that time. 

It has recently been our practice to 
graze a large herd of cattle in each 
field for a week or two before turn- 
ing the land. We find that the cattle 
make good gains with no other feed 
besides the green rye, except a little 
dry oat straw. I believe that the 
Practice of sowing Abruzzi rye in 
Southern cotton fields will be a tre- 
mendous help to our new livestock 
industry, for it will enable the farm- 
érs to carry their cattle during the 
-Winter with practicdlly no expense 
for feed. 

We have for several years been 
planting smafl plots of several strains 
of Abruzzi rye alongside plots of the 
Same size of the older varieties, and 
clipping at intervals during the graz- 
ing season. The clippings from each 
cutting were weighed, and a record of 

he growth thereby obtained in order 
that the grazing value of the different 
Varieties might be discovered. The 
‘Tésults have varied very greatly from 
year to year, but the growth during 


_the cold months has invariably been 


Much greater from the Abruzzi. The 
results of these tests given below do 
not represent the true value of the 
Abruzzi as a grazing crop, for the 





heaviest growth of this rye is obtain- 
ed from the early and middle cuttings 
during the winter when no other 
green feed was available, while the 
heaviest growth of the native varie- 
ties is not obtained until the late 
spring cuttings. Our results in green 
forage for the whole season comput- 
ed to tons per acre are as follows: 


1912 1918 1914 1915 

Abruzzi rye ..«.... 2.00 5.68 6.33 2.53 
North Cdrolina rye .... 3.32 oxy 1.57 
Virginia Winter rye 1.50 3.09 3.96 1.13 
County-raised rye.. 1.11 “eee eee 2.10 
These tests were as accurately 


made as any experiment station could 
do the work, the man in charge in 
every case being a trained expert. 
Some months ago we sent the dried 
clippings of one of these tests to Pic- 
ard Law Co., Atlanta. This firm is re- 
cognized as being in the front of their 
profession as commercial chemists. 
They reported all of the varieties 
sent as unusually high in protein, the 
average being over 22 per cent. The 
Abruzzi, however, ran slightly high- 
er than any of the’others. The re- 
sults were a great surprise to me, and 
greatly raised rye in my estimation 
as a grazing crop. 


Seed Early for Grazing 


HERE Abruzzi rye is to be grazed 

it should be seeded early in the 
season on good land, at least two 
bushels per acre. Within eight weeks 
it will be ready to turn the stock on, 
and will furnish continuots ,grazing 
from October until May, provided 
not enough stock are put on it to kill 
it. It is of course poor economy to 
graze any crop too closely. 

For a cover crop it is our practice 
to sow Abruzzi rye, one bushel per 
acre, immediately after the first pick- 
ing of cotton, during September and 
October, and to cover lightly with 
one furrow per row with a 28-inch 
sweep. We also sow this rye one 
bushel per acre immediately after 
cutting our peavine hay crop, and 
harrow the land with double cutaway 
harrow. We have only been follow- 
ing this plan generally for two years, 
and on a few fields for three years, 
but have already noticed a distinct 
improvement in the texture and hu- 
mus content of the soil where rye has 
been used as a cover crop. We find 
cultivation much easier and the ten- 
dency to bake is less. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that crop yields 
seem to be improving. 

For seed purposes, we sow Abruzzi 
rye about November 15 with one-half 
bushel seed per acre if the soil is 
good. On poor soil we -use three 
pecks. We sow with a grain drill. 

There is no especial difficulty in 
harvesting and threshing Abruzzi rye, 
the main point to especially guard 
being the condition of the grain when 
threshed. It should never be thresh- 
ed when at all damp from dew or 
rain, for it will certainly mold in the 
sacks or bin if there is the slightest 
moisture in it. 





A Successful Tobacco Farmer 


R. D. R. Lewis, Stonewall N. C.,, 

sends us a striking photograph— 
but unfortunately one not clear 
enough for reproduction in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer—showing a tobacco 
field on the farm of Mr. J. H. Gas- 
kins. Mr. Lewis writes: “It is esti- 
mated that he will make at least 
1,500 pounds per acre. Until purchased 
by Mr. Gaskins a few years ago, this 
place was considered to be almost 
worthless: But at that time he began 
reading The Progressive Farmer, and 
by following its advice in regard to 
cowpeas, soy beans, and a good rota- 
tion of crops, this place has been 
brought up to a high state of fertility 
where any crop will pay.” 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 





G1) 767, 





PURE-BRED 





LIVESTOCK 








The 





Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
Hampshire 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature.on the Hampshire Hog, address 


The- 
has become a market topper in every 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 








IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and SWINE. 


The South is destined to be the breeding grounds of America. Your mild Pf ory long 
lands make it p oleae 





gowns season and 
01 


Angus, Yorkshires, 





an 
r more food to feed the people makes it a necessity. 
English Shires, Clydesdaies, Shorthorns, Herefords, Aberdeen- 
Tamworths and Berkshires. 
-five years I have had experience in e scleie and = Zz 
breeders stock from the best he’ ks 0 
land. Commission me. Can furnish best of references, 
GEO. ELLIS, M. 8. CG. V.S., GLOSSOP, near Manchester, England. 








rds and floc! g- 
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If you have an 
this office. Good 


Co-Operation Makes For Success 
cattle for sale or want to purchase any, communicate with 
horthorns are in demand. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ aa 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, icago, 





BERKSHIRES 


HEREFORDS 





Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four months old. ORDER TODAY. 





Hereford Bulls. 











Willetes Parent 6 94 5 
Re istered Duroc Jerseys 

Duroc Jersey Pigs, Gilts and Sows for sale. Every- 
thin registered and shipped under an owe aran - 
=e ‘0 be as pemeceentes: All stock mated We 

sweaty the blood of DEFENDER, ORION’S PAL, 
FANG L and other world’s famous herd boars, 
For prolificacy and early maturity the Duroc Jersey 


unsurpassed. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 











WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 

Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
an 


d breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O'NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 











Durocs for Sale. 


Good ones. Pure-bred and registered. Pigs 
from 2 to 6 months old. For prices address, 


Valley View Stock Farm, 
3. W. ETCHISON, Prop., Cana, N. C. 














Duroc-Jerseys fr yess. We 
th bi dand husk We back ‘overs - pig. 
em; big, red an usky. e bac. D 

Boars $8.00 up. Three herd boars. 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


DUROC PIGS, and individual exectience 

TAMWORTHS, $20? Pune ”Satstecton 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. 

JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


TAMWORTHS 
Tamworths. Pies. bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 

reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R8.1, Winston-Salem, N, C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


























FAUST’S CELEBRATED 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Big Types with Big Quality. 

Choice April boars at $15.00 each. A few 

sows bred. Priced reasonable. 


L. C. FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. 














HOLSTEINS 


HAWTHORNE FARMS 


HOLSTEINS 


Cows and heifers with official records and heifer 
calves always for sale. We are nut dealers but 
breed for the farmer. BULLS READY FOR SER- 
VICE AND BULL CALVES. Herd turberculin 
tested regularly by state authorities. 


Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Ill. 





Hereford gad Holstein Bulls and Femates of best qua- 
wy for sale. Largest registered herd in the South. 
rite us your wants. 











Hi fe 
MARRS, we i BAG Ts Bh oh Sy oe old. ae yiil salto you phy hs 
Sycamore, Va. T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
DUROC-JERSEYS JERSEYS 
OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 
Sieve but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 








HORSES AND JACKS 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, t the Grand 
the International Live Stock Show, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 

All hogs guaranteed cholera immun 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


Lap sg sf 

Saddle Horses. 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings Fo" . x 
and Colts. 15 to 20 per ct. Be ® 





off on every horse 


days. Wvite us today fully : 
describing the horses you 


THE COOK FARMS, Rgnig version Ky. 








GET A BINDER 


“The Progressive Farmer. 
“Dear Sirs :— 

“We notice that in a recent issue 
you had an index of the articles 
that had appeared in your paper 
for a year past. If it is possible 
for you to supply us we would be 
very glad for you to send us the 
copy containing the index together 
with the back-copies for the year 
containing the articles shown in 
the index. Send bill and we will 
send draft to cover.” 








We receive such requests every 
day, with which ‘we are unable to 
comply, simply because we cannot 
anticipate and print the extra num- 
ber of copies necessary to meet 
such requests. Get a Binder and 
you will have each week’s copy 
intact. 50c each or with one year’s 
subscription, $1.40. 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Giltner Brothers, Eminence, Kentucky. 
















































One letter, one money order—and it’s all ~ 
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SPREAD THE NEWS 


the fight for better cottan prices will be 

won or lost in the very first stage. If 
growers, through ignorance of conditions, 
er ‘to give ‘away the crop at first, a false 
sand -ruinously low price standard may be ‘set 
that will cost Southern farmers hundreds of 
‘millions of dollars. Read our articles on the 
next page, therefore, and see that all your 
neighbors read them. Spread the news that 
‘tthe «crop is really three million bales short of 
the world’s needs, and start the campaign for 
twelve.cent prices. 


Ts Dallas News is right in saying ‘that 











R. S. C. Mitchell says that he has thought some- 

times that if he could :-make just one prayer for 
the South it would be that it should rain paint for 
forty days and nights just as it rained during the 
flood. Let the showers start! 





OOK ‘for -an -article next week on the three 

things that have made New England rich and 
powerful; also for Mr. Green’s reminder that cot- 
ten seed prices ate likely to make a new high rec- 
ofd this season, and .farmers should arrange to 
peol and get their real worth. 





FEATURE of our issue of next week willbe a 

very instructive article by Prof. Daniels Scoates 
en farm buildings. Professor Scoates will describe 
in detail and furnish plans for a modern farm 
bungalow. The building season is approaching, 
and .any of our readers who contemplate building 
this fall will do well to study carefully this article 
aud plans, and then put them .away for future 
reference. 





A LONG with -all the other signs of progress in 
our beautiful Southland, let us keep up the 
campaign to “make the South a land of painted 
houses”. Write the paint manufacturers o1 see 
your focal dealers and get painting instructions 
and paint «quotations, Then see your neighbors 
and joinswith them in purchasing the paint and do- 
ing the painting, having some experienced man to 
supervise the work. Why not have neighbors 
working together in painting one another’s houses 
as they would join to help one another at corn 
shuckings or threshings, and’so get the painting 
job done for the whole community ?’ But if you can’t 
do that, get your own house painted ahyhow, and 
be sure your neighbors will follow in due season. 





UR issue of September 11 will be our annual 

“Tenant Special,” and for that issue we wish 
both landlords and tenants to write us their views 
and experiences. Tell us what methods of renting 
have been most satisfactory, adding also.a discus- 
sion of plans for crop diversification and main- 
taining soil fertility, for improving homes for ten- 
ants, for advancing supplies and preventing extrav- 
agance, for helping tenants buy land, for grouping 
tenants of each race separately, and any other 
kindred problems. We shall also welcome any 
thoughtful discussion of the increasing growth of 
tenancy in the South, and remedies needed to 
keep this a land of home owners. The usual lib- 
eral prizes are offered and letters should be mailed 
by, August 28 or August 30 at the very latest. 





DITOR Beasley, whose article on “The Cream- 
ery Microbe” we are printing on another ‘page, 
winds up his article with this excellent counsel: 


“Tf the creamery microbe comes your way, 
don’t swat it. Encourage it, examine it, get 
information about it, and see if it hasn’t some- 
thing for you,” 


All of which we heartily endorse. Only be sure 
‘before you sign up, to have your creamery plans 
approved by your state department ‘of agriculture 





or your. state.agricultural college,agencies inter- 
ested in making the plor «a permanent ‘success, 
rather than trust entirely to some creamery pro- 
moter interested only in selling an ontfit. The 
creamery isa great help if you have cows ‘enough 
to make it a success, but without these it may be 
a ‘burden. 





THE ‘course of ther interesting address on the 
needs of farm women, at the American Banker- 
Farmer Congress in Chicago, we were glad to hear 
Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones put ina good word for 
the incubator and brooder as aids in lightening 
women’s work. As she well said: 


“A great many of our farm women can be 
helped a little by providing them with incu- 
bators and ‘brooders. I know women who 
spend honrs every day chasing that wretched 
old hen that got out of the coop and dragged 
her twelve chicks out through the dew. Hours 
and “hours they put in with the hens and tur- 
keys and geese and ducks which would -have 
been better used for their children and home. 
If the same women had had incubators and 
brooders so that they could raise their chick- 
ens easily and spend.a quarter of the time on 
them that they do tending hens, they would 
have more time to do these other things.” 


Are You “ Living Like a King”? 
j apr is no reason why every farmer in the 








country shouldn’t be “living like a king,” this 

month. What better things could a king 
have than those in the following list—everyone 
easily within reach of every Southern farmer who 
has given proper thought to orchard and garden, 
(except that some readers are too far south for 
apples anda few too far north for figs): 


1, Watermelons; . ll. Corn; 

2. Cantaloupes; 12. Cucumbers; 

3. Grapes; 13>. Okra; 

4. Apples; 14. Onions; 

5. Peaches; 15. Cowpeas; 

6.. Figs; 16. Sweet Potatoes; 
7. ‘Pears; 17. Irish Potatoes; 
8. Butter Beans; 18. Squash; 

9. Snap Beans; 19. Tomatoes; 
16. Cabbage; 20. Beets. : 


This makes twenty fruits and vegetables, all 
easily home-raised, that would enable any farmer 
to ‘be luxuriating in the fat of the land at this sea- 
son; and we suggest that each reader mentally 
“size himself up” and see ‘how well he is taking 
advantage of these opportunities for royal and 
abundant living which the Almighty puts within 
reach of literally everybody, rich or poor, in our 
glorious Southern climate. Counting 100 as a per- 
fect score, each item on the foregoing list should 
count frve in the total score. Won’t you check 
over the list then, multiply by five the number of 
fruits and vegetables you have, and see what score 
you make? In most colleges we ‘believe a ‘student 
must make 70 in order to pass, 80 is fair,. and 90 
excellent. If you have raised fourteen of these 
twenty fruits and vegetables, you score 70 and 
pass; if less than that, won’t you please talk it 


-over with Mrs. Farmer and see if you'are not 


really depending too much on “bought stuff” and 
high-priced meats this hot weather? 

Of course, there are yet other fruits and vegeta- 
bles that every farmer should raise, and we here- 
by offer a prize of $2.50 to the farmer or farmer’s 
wife who reports to us the greatest number of 
home-raised fruits and vegetables served on a 
Progressive Farmer reader’s table during the 
week beginning Sunday morning, August 22, and 
ending Saturday night, August 28. 

Let’s see what Southern orchards and gardens 
can do toward letting every member of the family 
“live like a king.” 





Inoculation Not Necessary for Cowpeas 


Site 
E HAVE a letter from a good friend of The 
Progressive Farmer, a man of ability and a 

, “man who is widely known in rural better- 
ment, who has been misled by the claim sometimes 
put forth that inoculation is necessary for cow- 
peas. The fact that a man of his prominence 
writes us in this way seems to justify a clear and 
explicit-statement about this matter, and we take 
this occasion to say a word as to what we con- 
sider the facts in regard to inoculation for cow- 
peas. 


DG FA Py 


In so. far.as we know, inoculation. for cowpeas 
practically everywhere in the South is not neces- | 
Apparently the bacteria that live on the ~ 
roots of peas and enable them to take nitrogen © 


sary. 


from the air are everywhere present in Southern 
soils to an extent that makes artificial inoculation 
unnecessary. In proof of the correctness of this 
statement, we have only to cite the very vigorous 
growth that peas practically ‘always make on new 
ground where no other cultivated crop has ever 
been grown before. 
be in these new lands is a question we will not 


attempt to answer. Possibly the seed peas them- © 
selves carry sufficient inoculation, or possibly ma- © 


tive growths in our woods harbor the same bac- 
teria that live on the roots of cowpeas; any way, 
the fact remains that peas on such land generally 
make a splendid growth without further inocu- 
lation, 

As a rule where cowpeas fail to do well we be- 


lieve the trouble may be largely ascribed to a .de- — 4 


pletion of vegetable matter in the soil, it thus 
being rendered a poor place for germ life to thrive 
and multiply in. In other words, the same condi- 
tions, that is, a burned-out, depleted humus con- 


tent, that make a piece of land a poor place for a 
corn or cotton also make it a poor -place for ‘peas. “ 
The remedy, of course, ‘lies in. putting more vege- — | 


table matter into it. 

It should be understood, of coutse, that what is 
said here is not meant to apply to the vetches, 
clovers, and alfalfa, which, where they have never 
before been successfully grown, will fail without 
inoculation. But we would certainly hesitate long 
before -generally advising inoculation for cowpeas, 


simply because we see no good ‘reason for ‘buying ~ : 
and applying bacteria that we apparently already © 


have in abundance. 


’ The Week on the Farm 


AINT not only adds immensely to the beauty 
Pond attractiveness. of our surroundings but, 

and here’s a point we believe is too little em- 
phasized, it’s a fine insurance against loss. As 
some one says elsewhere in this week’s Progressive 
Farmer, nearly every thinking farmer insures his 
buildings against loss by fire; but many of the 
same farmers, forgetting that the weather is ever 
taking its toll, leave their buildings unpainted. 
Any wooden building may burn; but any wooden 
building, unpainted, is sure to rot. Painted build- 
ings last twice as long as those unpainted, and 
hence paint is one of the best forms of insurance. 

* * * 

And while we,are planning to paint, let’s give a 
good deal of attention to-how we paint. In other 
words, let’s not only preserve our buildings ‘but 
let’s make them attractive as well. In doing this, 
the simple colors and color combinations are al- 
ways best. For a country home white is pretty, or 
white with a green trim and a roof stained green; 
or for bungalows, a brown stain with white or 
cream trim is attractive. Avoid the toud, glaring 





‘combinations of red, white, blue and yellow. 


* * * 


Have you given some real, honest study to the 7 


problem of getting running water 
home? 


into your 
If you haven’t, wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to read the really excellent :articles in’ this issue 
about the different systems of waterworks for farm 
homes, and then see which is best suited to your 
particular conditions? Then this fall and winter, 
why not put in a really up-to-date system with 
hot and cold water? 


A Thought for the Week 


| trons find each day too short for all the 








thoughts I want to think, all the walks I want 

to take, all the books I want.to read, and all 
the friends I want to see. The longer I live the 
more my mind dwells upon the beauty and the 
wonder of the world. * * * T have loved the feel 
of the grass under my feet and the sound of the 
running streams by my side. The hum of the 
wind in the treetops has always been good music to 
me, and the face of the fields has often comforted 
me more than the faces of men.—John Burroughs: 
The Summit of Years. 


How these bacteria came to q 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to'Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3)Legislation and ‘Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











The Farmers’ Club and the Marketing 
Problem : 


ET’S not forget that marketing association 

now, nor the .general farmers’ club. Keep 

repeating and reiterating every time you 
c. see a brother farmer that one big fundamental 
S marketing truth—“Profitable Marketing Means 
Cedperative Marketing.” Certainly you need to 
market so as to get the utmost profits out of the 
products your sweat and toil have created, and 
you simply cannot market profitably alone. You 
must. work with your neighbors. 

Moreover, as, we have already said so often, it 
ought not te be necessary to try to call the farm- 
ers together in a special meeting every time there 
comes wp some new problem affecting ‘their wel- 
fare Every neighborhood should have a local Un- 
ion ot other farmers’ club ready at any time to 
give battle in the farmers’ behalf the very minute 
such battle is required. 

Or perhaps the term “give battle” isri*t a good 
one. There are plenty of men in farmers’ organi- 
zations who seem perfectly ready to go out and 
denounce and “fight” somebody who is taking ad- 
vantage of the farmer, but who are not ready to 
buckle down to the hard study, planning, and bus- 
iness organization necessary to provide an ef- 
fective and permanent remedy. Most farmers’ or- 
ganizations now need the quiet, earnest, well- 
informed man hard at work on business problems 
more than they need the fiery man who, like the 
Irishman, “doesn’t know what hee wants and is 
going to raise Cain till he gets it.” 

But anyhow no farmer is doing his duty who is 
not yoked up with his fellow ‘farmers who are try- 
ing, however blunderingly, to work out the great 
problems that can be solved only through organ- 
ization, the greatest of these perhaps being the 
marketing problem. 

Right now, for example, it’s high time to see 
whether your. section has proper warehouse facil- 
ities for taking care of this year’s cotton, and 
whether the business men have worked out satis- 
factory plans for. grading and buying corn. Anda 
business-like committee from some organization 
ot farmers can accomplish results where individ- 
uai farmers acting singly would make an inglor- 
ious failure. 


me 
Are We Going to Give Away Another 
: Cotton Crop? 
4 FE consitions knows now that it was not real 











conditions ‘but a panic due to misrepresenting 

and misinterpreting conditions that caused the 
bettom to drop out of cotton prices last year, and 
it was in attenipting to correct these misrepresen- 
tations that The Progressivé Farmer probably did 


3 its most valuable work. While others were saying 
; = that not five million bales would go abroad this 
_ year, and that laws should be passed to prevent 


- gny cetton from being planted this year, we con-- 
tinually reminded our readers that— 


“Only 10 per cent of the world’s spindles are 

in Germany and Austria and only 15 per cent in 

- a these countries and France, and even if ail 

Fz . these spindles should stop, the loss would be 

3 materially made good by the increased con- 
sumption of American mills.” 


Therefore, as we ‘constantly reiterated last 
August and September, prices then prevailing were 
a absolutely fictitious and, as we declared, every 
e farmer who offered to give away his crop at figures 
then offered—unless he was compelled to do so—’ 
Be was a traitor to the South. And-so it turned ont, 
[ tor prices this spring climbed to figures nearly 50 
. 4 per cent higher than prices at which millions of 

. bales were sold last fall—prices climbing from six 
and seven tents to nine and ten cents. And if the 
holding movement had only been better sustained, 
prices would have gone higher still, 

Now as this year’s marketing season begins, sin- 
. ister forces seem to be starting the same calamity 
talk with a view to getting farmers to give away 
the.crop and let the speculators reap the profits.- 

It is time, and high time, it seems to us, for a 
of’ systematic campaign of education to prevent cot- 
ton-growers from being stampeded by such talk. 
A thoughtful Southerner sums up the situation 
pretty effectively in a letter now before us: 


2 Be “Cotton will soon be on the market and there 
: seems to be no concerted action to raise the 
: “4 price. The Government estimate of about 
twelve million bales is based, of course, on 
present appearance. The crop, for lack of fer- 
tilizer, will rapidly deteriorate in the next few 
weeks. On the other hand, the consumption 
will be larger than ever. South America this 











: beimg 5,000,000 bales less than last year’s. 


year, by reason of disorganization incident to 
the war, used but little cotton goods and :con- 
sequently will need more than ever next year 
—and will be able to pay for it, as she produces 
grain, meats, etc. The war is now certain to 
continue for at least one year, and with it, the 
British blockade of Germany. That ‘will make 
the importation of potash for next year’s crop 
impossible. At the beginning of this year there 
was a great deal of potash in this country—the 
V.-C. Company had a great deal, as did others 
—and the crop had what was left in the ground 
from previous crops. But next year’s shortage 
will make mext year’s crop the shortest ever 
known. Speculators and mill men will try to 
buy cheaply this fall, but they know these facts 
and ‘will buy.” 
& 


Not a Big Cotton Crep But a Short One 


HREE important points are suggested by this 

] letter: 

First, that the real decrease in this year’s 
production has not been realized. The South cut 
its fertilizer consumption last spring almost right 
in half—41 per cent—and the full effects of this 
action on the fruiting of the crop have not been 
appreciated and will not be until the crop has been 
marketed. 

Second, the consumption of cotton in Europe is 
likely to be as large next year as this, and South 
America’s consumption greater. 

Third, the difficulty of getting potash for the 
fertilizer-using sections of the South is likely to 
be increased next year, and this will further de- 
crease production, 

We are glad to see that some leading Southern 
dailies are trying to get the exact facts before the 
people and prevent a repetition of that haste to 
sell which ruined prices last year. As the Mem- 
phis News-Scimitar says: 


“Believing ourselves injured to a much great- 
er extent than we really were,-our last year’s 
cotton crop sold for an average of less than 
eight cents to the producer. This year it ought 
to average at least two cents per pound above 
this figure, which will mean $10 the bale, or 
$120,000,000. A few authentic figures will es- 
tablish this fact. The worl@’s visible supply of 
cotton on July 17 was 5,435,168 bales, compared 
with 3/522,276 bales the year before. This rep- 
resents a supply of less than 2,000,000 more 
than the world had before the European war 
began—seeming to indicate that the world dur- 
ing the past season used: about 2,000,000 ‘less 
than during the preceding season. But as a 
matter of fact, the South produced in 1914 
nearly 2,000,000 bales more than in 1913. Hence 
the results show that in spite of the trouble 
across the water, the world has consumed al- 
most as much cotton as in normal times.” 


Our Memphis contemporary also quotes Mr. W. 
Po2G. Harding of the Federal Reserve Board as 
estimating the world’s total cotton crop this year 
(and his statement is based on official; reliable 
consular reports from all parts of, the world) as 
If last 
year’s crop, therefore, proved to be 2,000,000 bales 
in excess of the world’s demand, then it is very 
plain that a world-crop 5,000,000 bales less than last 
year’s will really lack 3,000,000 bales of being big 
enough to actually supply the world’s needs the 
coming twelve months. 


not a big cotton crop but a short one, and it: 
‘with some basis for his enthusiasm that our frier 
already quoted concludes his ‘letter : 


Warechores’ 





GET IT FOR YOUR NEIGHBORS 





Owing to the widespread interest in the 
subject we have decided to reprint in pamph- 
let form Editor Clarence Poe’s address, “What 
Is Justice Between White Man and Black?” | 
as published in The Progressive Farmer last 
* week and week before, The regular selling 
price will be ten cents, but to any Progressive 
Farmer subscriber who wishes a copy for per- 
manent reference or for getting his neighbor 
to read, we shall be glad to send one for a 
two-cent stamp. If you wish one, write your 
name here: ; 

Publishers Progressive Farmer: 1 am en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for which send me a 
copy. Yours truly, 
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In other words, it begins to took as if we + 


“If you can get the farmérs’ organizations 
alive to the opportunity to make a whirlwind 
canvass, representing these facts to the farm- 
ers, they can force the price to any figure. I. 
hope you can get in touch with the leaders 
and get them to act, and can press the matter 
in your paper. Oncg let the situation of which 
this is an outline be suggested, let farmers 
take a bold, firm stand, and our section can be 
as prosperous as the wheat section or the 
munition factories.” 


Let the Southern press take up this question and 
put the facts before the people; and let farmers” 
organizations, big and little, get ready for action, 
Pass the word along that measured by the world’s 
needs the crop is not a big one but a short one. 
The News-Scimitar’s remark that we should have 
two cents a pound more than we got last year sets 
too low a standard. We believe conditions amply 
justify a fight for twelve cents for every pound. 
middling cotton the South can grow this year. 

Get ready to hold and help your neighbors holid 
until the world realizes the true situation anid 
offers prices in accordance with that situation, 
Get your neighbors together and put it up ‘to 
merchants, bankers, and other business men “tp 
co6perate with you in -putting this year’s crop 
values into the farmers’ pockets instead of sure 
rendering hundreds of millions of dollars to North 
ern and Eastern speculators. 


ed 

Miner Matters 
HE Louisiana Farmers’ Union joins the Texag 
Farmers’ Union in demanding a graduated 
land tax. The land question, and especially 
the question of absentee landlordism, is fast be< — 
coming a live issue in all parts of the Séuth. The 
Louisiana Union also demands thé initiative and 
referendum and the Torrens System of-land tithes, 
The Texas Union congratulates itself upon the suc- 
cess of two measures it demanded of the last Lege 
islature—compulsory education and a state ware~ 

house system for cotton. 
* ok Ok 


We again call attention of cotton farmers to the 
two new bulletins issued by the United States De« 
partment of Agriculture—No. 216 on “Cotton 
” and No. 277 on “Cotton Warehouse 
Construction.” Farmers need warehouses, because 
(1) as this bulletin points out, “country damageée”—< 
that is to say, weather damage to exposed bales—4 
costs cotton farmers $30,000,000 to $75,000,000 a year, 
and (2) because cotton is good collateral and be-. 
comes a prime commercial asset only when ware 
housed. And not only do we need warehouses but 
we need to have them rightly built. As the Nat- 
ional Department of Agriculture says: + 


? 


“The correct designing of a cotton ware- 
house is of much importance, because upon the 
construction of the warehouse depends the 
rate of insurance charged for the-cotton imside 
it. The average insurance rate, it is-said, in 
the buildings now in use is as high as $2 a year 
on $100. In standard warehouses, properly pre- 
tected by automatic sprinkler equipment, this 
rate could ‘be reduced to 25 cents on $100. It is 
a curious fact, that many of the warehouses 
now in use cost more to build than if they had 
been made to conform to the standards.” 


A postal card request will bring these bulleting 
to any interested farmer. 


*x* * * 


The Arizona Agricultural College is sending out 
a poster through that state entitled, “Which Road, 
Mr. Farmer?” One road shows the way to the de¢ 
pot where the farmer markets his alfalfa hay at 
$8 per ton. The other road leads to the creamery, 
and by marketing his hay through his dairy cattle, 
the farmer realizes $25 for each ton of hay hé 
grows. It cannot be too strongly preached that 
the way for the farmer to market is by converting 
his raw material into finished products. In other 
words, the farmer should be a sort of manufac< 
turer rather than’a mere producer of raw material, 


* %* 


It is gratifying to see tthe increasing attention 
that nearly all state departments of agriculture, 
agricultural colleges, etc., are giving to the subject 
of marketing. Unusually valuable is the July 
“Farmers’ Market Bulletin” issued by the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, West 
Raleigh. The articles on “Better Methods of Mara 
keting Corn”, and “Codperation in Grading Cot- 
ton”, deserve especial mention. We are also glad 
to note that Clemson College has just put on a © 
special extension worker in marketing—Prof. Fred 
W. Hoffman, who comes to his new work well re¢ 








commended. 

























































































Iheard a young mother 
talking to her little son 
about his teeth —tell- 
ing him how important 
it is that the teeth be 
kept clean. 


**If you want to be a big, 
strong boy,’’ she said, “‘and 
then a big, strong man, you 
must have good teeth. And to 
keep your teeth sound you 
must remember now, while 
you are a little boy, to brush 
. them twice every day.’’ : 
The young mother told me 
that the youngster liked the 
taste of the Ribbon Dental 
Creamand that this had helped 
her in inducing him to form 
the important daily habit. Of 
course, she talked with him 
about it now and then to im- 
press on him the great advan- 
tage to hts health and comfort 
that comes with this daily 
care. ‘“Then twice a year,’’ 
she added, ‘‘I have thedentist 
look him over. ”’ 


‘You too 
should use 











Prevent Fly s 
From Hehe 


- After exhaustive tests, ex- 
per in the United States 
epartment of Agriculture 
have discovered Borax to be the 





most effective agent in prevent- 
ing the hatching of fly eggs. 










































Borax 


—the same Borax you have 

used in your home for years 

—will be found invaluable 

<4 in ridding your premises of 

=| this mag if you follow these 
e 



















Team 

bage, daily, through a fine 
sieve or floursifter. Apply 
in the same way, 10 ounces 


Borax 
to 8 bushels of 
@ fresh nfanure, 

\_ and sprinkle 
*) with 2 to3 gal- 
*. lonsof water. 
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essive Farmer. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

















LET THERE BE LIGHT 





But Let It Be Steady, Shaded, Well 
Placed and Free From Shadows 


STRONG, clear, sharp, white light 

ruins as many eyes and produces 
as many headaches as does a dim un- 
certain light. In other words, it is as 
harmful to your eyes to have supper 
or study with a clear, unshaded lamp 
in the center of the table glaring into 


your eyes direct as it is to have an: 


uncleaned lamp there. The eyes reg- 
ulate the amount of light that enters 
and with a direct, white, dazzling light 
the muscles become wearied in re- 
maining contracted. An eye specialist 
would add that the “visual purple” of 
the eye is decomposed faster than it 
can be made. On the other hand the 
muscles and nerves strain for more 
light when the lamps are poor or un- 
cleaned. Table lamps therefore should 
be well guarded with shades that dif- 
fuse but do not absorb the light. A 
good white ground glass shade is ex- 
cellent. Public institutions are now 
being built so that all the lamps are 
concealed, the light thrown toward 
the ceiling and deflected over the 
room giving the effect of daylight: It 
will probably be years before we get 


compulsory school attendance, par- 
ents have a right to demand that the 
tender eyes of little children be safe- 
guarded — strengthened instead of 
ruined. Some otherwise good look- 
ing people have habits of squinting 
and peering which they developed in 
school. Where the shadow falls im- 
properly upon desks children some- 
times twist themselves and contract 
incipient spinal curvature and other 
afflictions. 

The eye is the window of the soul 
but if so this window receives less 
care from many persons than does 
some common blue glass pane. Again 
let us see that there is plenty of light 
but that it neither glares nor makes 
shadows. 





Paint Is a Good Investment 


ET us watch for a pretty place,” 
said. a dear old gentleman to his 
wife as they looked from the train 
window on their way from Florida, 
north. “When we find such a place 
let us come back to it and spend the 
rest of our lives.” 
And the old man, whose influence 
and money would mean much to any 


community, said to me “Do you know, 


we did not see one that combined 

















HERE ARE TWO KITCHENS MADE PRACTICAL BECAUSE EVERY SURFACE CAN 
BE WASHED WITH SOAP AND WATBER—WALLS AND CEILINGS INCLUDED 


this lighting in our homes but we can 
work for as close an imitation of it as 
possible. 

A reading lamp should shade the 
eyes well but throw the light on the 
book, sewing or other work. For this 
purpose green glass lined with white 
or brass lined with Silver are good. 
How many of you women there are 
unable to enjoy a good book today 
because ‘of unwise lights during 
school years. 

A light should be steady. This hab- 
it of lying down in front of the fire- 
place on winter nights and throwing 
pine or light wood on now and again 
is mighty comfortable, but it is ruin- 
ous to the eye muscles that continu- 
ously strain to adapt themselves. The 
effect desired then is an abundance of 
clear, steady light that does not glare 
nor make shadows. If you have a good 
table lamp keep it clean. If you cannot 
buy a shade make one with wrapping 

aper and hitch it to the lamp with 
bent hairpins. If the rest of the family 
insist on glaring light then you make 
an individual shade by cutting a but- 
terfly out of thin cardboard using 
hairpins for horns to suspend it to the 
top of the chimney and more hairpins 
for feet to prevent its burning against 
the glass. Hanging lamps are good. 
Among their many other virtues is 
that of casting less definite shadows. 
This is especially true of the double 
hanging lamps, as the Angle lamp. 
Being higher they diffuse the light 
more. Moreever they are so placed 
that they glow upon the whole table 
or room rather than on some one par- 
ticular spot of the floor, mantle or 
table. 

Now that many of our states have 


paint, modern conveniences, trim out- 
buildings and fences, simplicity in de- 
sign, convenience of plan, comfort 
and healthfulness of location?” 

“Surely” I said, “we have thousands 
like that!” . 

“If so they are kept carefully con- 
cealed,” he replied simply. : 

I had a trip to make and from the 
car window I too sought the old gen- 
tleman’s ideal, but found it not. Some 
houses were well located in leafy 
groves but were halls with box-like 
rooms, guiltless of paint. They look- 
ed like slatternly women posed in 
lovely gardens. Other houses there 
were excellently located as to health- 
fulness, but painted glaring white and 
guiltless of vine or tree. They gave 
the impression of such brazenfaced 
women as we seldom see. 

Right here in the bosom of our Pro- 
gressive Farmer family, let us ask 
ourselves the question, what is wrong 
with us individually, what is wrong 
with us collectively, that we are will- 
ing to be paintless? Do our homes 
cost so little that we can afford to let 
them decay? Have we so little sense 
of beauty that we are not dispirited 
by the ugliness of lack of paint? 

Has the example which the Maker 
of the world has given no effect upon 
us or has the sense of beauty dried 
and withered in our bones? He made 
the leaves to be green; He combined 
all His colors in the flowers and the 
sunset; He chose the loveliest tints of 
all for the faces of human beings. 
Why then need we disregard color? 

What colors shall we paint our 
homes? Red with white trimming 
seems to be the accepted colors for 
the .barns, but white, green, buff or 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


gray is preferred for dwellings. Brown 
and green stains are very beautiful 
for certain types of houses. A blue 
house with yellow trimming shocks 
us as would a blue tree, and a pink 
house is as incongruous.and distaste- 
ful as a painted old woman. Darkeys 
love vivid colors but they are as yet a 
primitive race. 

It takes money to buy paint, but it . 
does not take a fortune. Very fre- 
quently a couple spend. what they 
have on the house expecting to paint 
it later and then they get accustomed 
to it and indifferent. The world, like 
the old gentleman looking for a 
home, sees it however in all its ugli- 
ness. 

A prosperous community is a paint- 
ed community. Paint is an evidence, 
not of wealth, but of thrift. 





Home Conveniences Make Country 
Life the Happiest Life 


SPENT five months about a year 

ago in.a typical cotton manufactur- 
ing town of 6,000 people. The mill 
workers were mostly those who had 
come in from’the farm, many of 
whom were seeking an easier job. 
The children worked eleven hours 
each day except Saturday, when the 
time was cut to five hours. 

In this mill town the families—and 
all of them were large—lived in three 
and four-room houses. The houses 
were built close together, not too well 
ventilated and lighted, though most 
of them were comfortable. On close 
investigation I found no clubs, no 
“parties” for the old people, no liter- 
ary meetings, no social intercourse at 
all save occasional visits. These vis- 
its, too, were few, as the mother had 
little time left after cooking and sew- 
ing for the family. The owners of 
the mill were interested in the wel- 
fare of the workers. I am not point- 
ing out an example of the worst, but 
rather the best. 

The people in the cities—that is, 
some of them—do not live any better 
than those in the cotton mill town re- 
ferred to above. The women work 
like slaves from morning till night 
and live herded in with dozens of 
dirty human beings. There is social 
intercourse of a kind, but is it the 
kind the average American woman 
wants? How often do you suppose 
the hearts of these women yearn for 
the open fields and the green grass of 
the hills and prairies! What would 
they give for a life in the open, even 
the life of a tenant farmer! 

Here are two examples of town and 
city life. The average person who 
writes of the loneliness of farm wo- 
men contrast with them the wealthy 
classes of the city. It is true that the 
wives and daughters of the wealthy 
have more advantages, but they 
would have superior advantages in 
the country as well as the town. If a 
person has plenty of money, he is in- 
dependent of place. So will not this 
statement about tell the tale? ‘The 
woman in the country does not pos- 
sess all the advantages, but she is, 
really even with the women of the 
cities. The other place always looks 
the best. The city man wants to go 
to the country; the country man 
wants to go to the city. 

There are several ways that the life 
of the farm wife can be made happier, 
easier, more satisfying. These ways 
are already in the making. Making 
the school the social center, organiz- 
ing rural societies, good roads, auto- 
mobiles,—all these and more are 
mighty forces for bringing farmers’ 
wives closer together. 

When every farm has its water- 
works, when the wife has running 
water, a bathroom, and such conven- 
iences as she is fast getting, not only 
will her social life compare favorably 
with that of the city wife, but it will 
_be superior. Now it will not compare 
unfavorably. 

W. D. LITTLE. 

Ada, Okla. 





One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, can get The Progressive 
Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
or subscriptions, if sent together, all 
‘or $2, 
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ONE FAMILY’S EVOLUTION TO- 
WARD WATERWORKS 


UR first home after we. were mar- 
a ried had no pretense of bathing 
e facilities or other improvements. The 
result was typhoid fever. 

Later we built to the house a room 
in which we put a _ small stove, 
c= wash tubs from which water was 
. = emptied through pipes, and a long tin 
j bath tub. About the same time we 
= built an outhouse after the pattern of 
= the unenlightened—that is, it had no 
protection from flies, pigs or chickens. 

‘Through reading, bulletins, lectures 
and other means, we came to the real- 
ization of the fact that we had been 
mistaken in our ideas of sanitation. 
Therefore we devised a type of wa- 
terworks by elevating a couple of bar- 
rels (molasses barrels) on the outside 
of the washroom. Pipes connected 
them with the. pump and the wash 
tubs. It was the work of the boys to 
keep the barrels pumped full that 
there might always be running water. 

The second year following my hus- 
band put in a ram in the stream be- 
low the house. This pumped water 
to the house and barn. With pipes 
and a couple of cement troughs it 
cost $23. It would have been satis- 
factory if the stream had not gone 
dry periodically. 

a The children were little, my mother 
3 was old, and I was timid, so the fly- 
q proof garden house we had _ installed 
a after the plan of the State Board of 
q Health was unsatisfactory. We placed 
a dry closet in a small room off the 
ae back of the house at a cost of $12. 
: This was a tank, the cover of which 
closed automatically. Dry ashes 
were thrown in and it was a great 
convenience, was free of odor and a 
cheap substitute for a bathroom seat. 

It seemed so good to have running 
water that we bought a gasoline en- 
gine, and as my husband got time he 
fixed it for pumping water to barn, 
pig yard, kitchen, washroom and 
milkroom. We could have put in a 
large tank for $40, but thought we 
would do so later. 

Last year our crops were good, and 
we debated for three months as to 
whether to put in waterworks or buy 
some property that adjoined ours. 
We-decided on the plumbing, and now 
we have what is more help than. any- 
thing else on the farm—running wa- 
ter and those things it makes possi- 
ble. It cost around $700 complete, 
counting in the engine. 

We have two bathrooms with bath 

bowls and seats, one upstairs and one 
off our room downstairs; we have a 
splendid sink with drainboard and 
eo soapstone wash tubs. 
. 3 Instead of building a tank and tres- 
; tle, we bought a compressed air sys- 
tem. We used our same gasoline 
pump, but added an iron tank to it. 
The pump forces water and then air 
q into the tank, and the air forces the 
= water through the pipes into the 
house. It is almost like city water- 
: works, for we have hot and cold wa- 
ter. 

So dependent are we on conditions 
that I am not ashamed to say that the 
money spent on waterworks has 
changed me from a woman who was 
a little envious of her City sisters to 
one who could not be induced to 
change places with them; and what is 
more, no words could even tell how 
much I think ot my husband for 
spending the first big money, aside 
: from necessary farm tools, for my 
comfort. 

Some people would feel that the 
forty odd dollars put in temporary 
3 improvements was wasted, but we got 
a two dollars comfort for every one 
spent. So will you. 

MRS. L. L. ABERNATHY. 

Matthews, N, C. 


q What Any Family Can Do in Time if 
4 It Really Works for Running” 
3 Water 










































“Teacher, teacher! Willie 
fighting like anythings!” 
boys! You're a good little girl, Lena, to tell 
me.” “Yes, teacher. But 1 wouldn't tell 
you only Benny was gettin’ licked.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, ’ 


and Benny is 
“Stop that, you 
















































- for one’s bedroom. 


Brightening the Home With Paint 


arog the war postponed indefin- 
itely the building of our new 
home (notwithstanding the fact that 
most of the lumber was hauled and 
plans ready) we decided to freshen 
up the old home with a coat of paint. 
We wanted to figure the cost as low 
as possible, and still only wanted the 
best paint. To meet our price we had 
to do the work ourselves and save the 
painter’s bill. 

Now I have read long articles on 
hiring only the best painters, and felt 
a little uneasy about starting. But 
soon we caught the right stroke of 
the brush and it became more and 
more fascinating. I not only helped 
paint the home,, but when “lay by” 
time came I helped paint the plows, 
cultivators, planters, wagons, and even 
the old timber carts. We feel repaid 
oe our trouble, which was mostly 
un, 

Our dining-room had never been 
painted. We gave this three coats, 
the walls white, ceiling a light green 
and mantle, window facings and doors 
are stained a dark red or mahogany. 
The finishing touch to this room was 
the 9x12 dark green Crex rug. With 
this we have the mahogany border all. 
around. We were so very much pleas- 
ed with this room that five others 
were added to our list. 

I am afraid this will cover too much 
space, but am anxious to tell the good 
wives who love pretty things as well 
as I do how a little paint improved 
the looks of my bed-room. The walls 
are a pretty shade of green, which 
matches the art-square and rugs. The 
ceiling is white and the floor border, 
mantle, window facings and doors are 
oak. I selected a light tan shade for 
the windows. The curtains are 
creamy white with a pretty design I 
stenciled on them to match the color 
scheme of the room. Every one ad- 
mires my room, even the children. 

We are now painting the lawn swing 
and seats on the lawn which greatly 
adds to the appearance and preserves 
them as well. 

Keeping everything around the 
home as pretty and attractive as we 
can, gradually brings our lives to a 
higher development and makes our 
children think home the best place on 
earth. Could we wish anything bet- 
ter? A FARMER’S WIFE. 





Painted or “Stenciled” Curtains 


HE most effective, the cheapest, 
and most durable curtains I have 
ever owned were made of double H.A. 
unbleached domestic, which then cost 
six cents per yard. Now you will pay 
about eight cents for this same mate- 
ial; and yet you will not regret the 
expenditure provided you “set off” 
the rich, creamy glow with a stenciled 
border, either of your own designing 
or one you have bought. 
Stencils may be secured from any 
art dealer or from some mail order 
house which sells needle-work sup- 
plies, and the dyes may be purchased 
also from the same source. If you 
have a tube of artist’s oil paint in the 
desired shade it may be utilized, pro- 
vided you use turpentine to thin it. 
For your living room, library or din- 
ing-rooOm, a stencil done in a conven- 
tional design in a rich blue, brown, or 
green, blending in tone with your rag 
rugs, or the color scheme of your 
walls, is very pleasing. The rose, wis- 
taria, and violet designs are beautiful 


If it is necessary to develop one’s 
ingenuity in designing, you can, with 
slight experience, easily originate 
your own patterns. Draw your rose, 
pine-burr, or whatever you choose, on 
stiff cardboard or on two staid thick- 
nesses of an old window-shade—cut 
with sharp knife around the design, 
leaving the perforations as your 
drawing indicates. The pattern is then 
placed ovér the goods, the paint brush 
dipped sparingly into dye and rubbed 
into the open space of the cardboard. 
Slip to next space-.and repeat until 
you have painted the border around 
the curtain. 


> 











Container on 


Well made and strong. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. TRADE 


All Record cans stamped 
with Canco Trade Mark 
on bottom. 








The Most Satisfactory Syrup 


The up-to-date self-sealing RECORD can. 
Ships anywhere without danger of leaking. 


Friction cap with lugs fit into two inch opening. 
(The small cut represents the only style, all sizes, carried in stock at Atlanta.) 


CANCO) 





the Market 


Made Only By 


New Orleans Dallas 
Atlanta Kansas City 
Cincinnati St. Louis 






























































READ CAREFULLY 


TAKE-UP.—In this head the take- 
up is positive and performs well and 
thoroughly at all times its functions 
toward producing the perfect stitch, 
for which this head is noted, 


AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE, 
—When you are ready to remove the 
work from machine the presser bar 
is first raised which automatically re- 

. leases the tension and the work can 
be quickly removed without other in- 
terference, 


LARGE SHUTTLE, — Insures long 
life with hard useage. That part of 
the shuttle which comes in contact 
with the shuttle case is made heavier 
than on any other sewing machine. 
Will, therefore, last longer. The 
threading of same is very simple. 


AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER.— 
Adjusted to the arm of the machine, 
out of the way when it is in use, and 
quickly and easily placed in position 
when not to be used. Automatically 
winds the bobbin In a uniform man- 
ner, 

This is a six-drawer, drop head, au- 
matic lift, ball bearing machine, panel 
front style and has all the newest up- 
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The Prosvenian Farmer Senies Machine 


Is a good Machine 
We Guarantee it and Prepay Freight 
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to-date improvements and features. 
(The accompaning illustration shows 
but four drawers, the machine we will 
send has three drawers on each side.) 

It is. made of beautifully grained, 
rubbed and polished quartered golden 
oak, and the beautiful carved apron 
and drawer fronts add still further to 
its general attractiveness, 


Some of the special features of the 
Head of this splendid machine are as 
follows" 


HIGH-ARM.—Largest obtainable in 
any family sewing machine, Permits 
easy handling of bulky material. 


POSITIVE FOUR MOTION SQUARE 
FEED.—Each movement is positive. 
It has four independent Cam move- 
ments (not contributed by springs) 
coming straight down, straight back, 
straight up and feeding the goods 
straight across to the Needle Well. 
It will not pucker the thinnest of 
mull, and yet so forceful that it will 
feed perfectly when sewing the heav- 
iest of material. 


EASY TO THREAD—Because there 
are no springs or complicated thread- 
ing instructions, The machine threads 
easily and the thread is naturally 
drawn from one point to another and 
drawn through the eye of the needle. 

PERFECT STITCH.—Because of the 
many points. enumerated, the result is 
@ perfect and uniform stitch on all 
kinds of material, 


ATTACHMENTS.—This machine 
comes complete with best sets of 
rrickel plated attachments, accessories 
and instruction book, and the entire 
mac warranted for ten years. 

THIS SPLENDID Sewing Machine, 
freight prepaid will be sent you for 
Thirty (30) Reward Credits, or for 
Twenty (20) and $5 extra, or for Fif- 
teen (15) and $7.50 extra, or for Ten 
(10) and $10 extra. 

The cash price of The Progressive 
Farmer Sewing Machine, including a 
three (3) years subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, is $16, 





“ROYAL” 


THIS ROYAL SELF-HEATING GAS 
IRON is made of steel, iron and brags, 
with wooden handle. All parts 
through which gasoline passes are 
solid brass, making it durable and 
safe. No complicated parts to get out 
of order. The heat is regulated by a 
detachable key at rear of generator 
to suit wishes of operator. 

It is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers to give satisfaction. 

Five Reward Credits earn this great 
comfort and we prepay the carrying 








Self-Heating Sad Iron 

























conta. The mail man will deliver 
it to you. Or three (3) Reward 
Credits and $1 extra, 

The cash price of The Royal Gas 


Iron including a full year, new or re- 
newal, to The Progressive Farmer is 
only $3.50. 








Free Trip to San Francisco 
EXPOSITION. 

The Southern Woman’s Magazine is offering a trip 

to the Panama-Pacific Exposition with all expenses 


paid by them. Full information will be sent on re- 
quest. Write, 


MANAGER EXPOSITION TOUR, 
Southern Woman's Magazine, 





MISS LINDA CLEM ENTS. 


Nashville, Tennessee 

















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP.- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE 
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MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


lrrours 
fertifszers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure early 


maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced Sualiel co cost; a good clover 
catch and a more’ profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 
Write for “More Money From Wheat.” 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, Greensboro, N. C. 











Southern Railway 


Premier Carrier of the South 


Lew Round Trip Summer Tourist Tickets New on Sale te 
“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Asheville, Waynesville, Toxaway, Hendersonville, Brevard, 
Hot Spring and All Other Western North Carolina Points 


Spend your vacation in the cool mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina. Week End and Sunday Excursion round trip tickets on sale to 
Asheville, Black Mountain, Mt. Airy, Morehead City, Wilmington and 
various other mountain andseashore resorts. For illustrated booklets, 
complete detailed information, ask your agent, or communicate with 


0. F. YORK, ™ ir -)6sM RALEIGH, N. C. 














Ready For Housekeepers 


THIS FINE Bevel RANGE CATALOG, 


Yours for the asking. Tells you how to secure and enjoy real 

kitchen comfort; _ real cooking satisfaction; how to end kitchen wor- 

ries, kitchen drudgery and make your kitchen one of the most pleasant 

of allrooms, Shows by actual photographs all latest improvementsin f Na 
‘enanittons embodiedin the celebrated perfect cooking ne Ele 


fy ALLEN'S{PRINCESS 


oe ae es BEARING Yhey cook FA 


Ther een 
whore ith lt eo ~ RANG tatoo, bat 


The favorite in a hundred thousand Southern homes for more than 20 years—the 
Tfanges which more than three thousand dealers handle in preference to all 
others. Just the range you have been wishing vou could haveig your home, You'll 
certainly want an Allen’s Princess. Write today, giving name ag address of your 
favorite stove dealer. ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 306 Tenth Street, Nashville, Tenn. 











Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 

you want. If your dealer does not scll MOON SHINE 

ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


' Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, WN. 6. 
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wu. S. College Veterina Veterinary St Sargeons 


Day at Pnight classes. prone orden ll by U, 
S. Civil Service Commission; U S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry; American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association. 


LEETLETON COLLEGE 
A well-established, well-equipped, 
and very prosperous school for girls 
and young women. 
Fall term begins September 22, 1915. 
For catalogue, address 


222 C Street N. W., J. M. RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 
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Weshington, D. Cc. 
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NARY 


COLLEGE EDICAL COLLEGE 


OF VIRGINIA 


MEDICINE . 
Stuart McGuire, M De Dean 
New college ee completely equipped, 


Tetreverer!N 


When writing to advertisers, say: “TI am 








writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 





stve Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


For catalogue and information ‘address 
a , Secretary 
of all advertising it carrtes,”’ 


1182 
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Our Farmers’ 


Union Page | 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Contributing Editors:{* -~ nt oly Sentan eae aan Carolina Farmers’ Union 


ident South co Farmers’ Union 
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i Farmers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


AUGUST 
Best Methods of Harvesting Hay, Corn, 
and Forage Crops. 
Plans for Sewing Clover, Vetch, etc., 
and for Coéperative Purchase of Seed. 
SEPTEMBER 
How May We. Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 
How May We Improve Our Local 
or Help Grown-up Illiterates 
Read? 











YOU DON’T HAVE TO MOVE TO 
TOWN TO GET CITY CON- 
VENIENCES 


Lights and Waterworks Are Compar- 
atively Inexpensive, and Add Tre- 
mendously to the Joys of Farm Life 


OVING to town to get the benefit 

of modern home conveniences is 

no longer necessary. We have our 

daily delivery of mails, and if we do 

not have rural tel- 

ephone service it 

is our own fault, 

for as long as the 

price of a tele- 

phone is only $9 

and telephone wire 

can be bought for 

three cents a 

pound, or less, the 

cost of installing 

MR. GREEN the telephone is 

not prohibitive. As a result of the 

activity of the Farmers’ Union of the 

South and_of the Farmers’ Grange of 

the North, we now have a parcel post 

rate that competes with express rates 

for shipping our produce in small 

packages in the near-by zones, and 

also for bringing light packages of 

merchandise out on the rural routes. 

Delivery of packages of limited weight 

by parcel post is perhaps no more ex- 

pensive than the delivery of small 

packages by grocer wagons in cities. 
* ok Ok 


“Td like to have water and lights in 
my home-if_I were able to install 
them,” said a well-te-do farmer the 


‘other day. If every farmer had these 


conveniences who is really able to af- 
ford them there wouldn’t be much to 
complain about. A carbide (acety- 
lene) light plant can be installed for 
less than $150, with friction lighting 
arrangement. The carbide light is a 
softer light than the electric, and is 
in every way a practical light for the 
country home. An air-tight. (com- 
pressed air) water tank with connec- 
tions and a small pumping engine can 
be provided at a cost of $100 and up, 
according to capacity of the tank. It 
is said that an energetic and pro- 
gressive farmer can get anything he 
wants, but he must first want it 
enough to make some effort to get it. 
With thousands of farmers it isn’t a 
question as to being able to own 
these modern home conveniences, but 
it is a question as to whether they 
will do without something else ‘of less 
service and less value, and the only 
reason they do not own them is be- 
cause they have not yet realized their 
value. 
* * 

Hundreds of farmers in North Car- 
olina own automobiles and _ their 
homes are not provided with water, 
lights, fireless cooker, kitchen cabi- 
net, etc., all of which may be purchas- 
ed for much less than the purchase 
price of an automobile. A trip is 
taken only occasionally in the auto- 
mobile, while the wife must spend 
nearly all the time in the home and in 
the kitchen laboratory. We have only 
one life to live, and most of that life 
is spent in the home. Isn’t it worth 
while, then, to take advantage of 
madern inventive genius and make 
the home attractive and convenient ? 


* * * 
Again, let me emphasize the fact 


that it is no longer necessary for us 
to move to town to enjoy all the 
home) conveniences that city people 
enjoy and we can get them at less 
cost than the city people get them. 
The sooner we quit moving to town 
to educate country children and to 
get the benefit of modern home con- 
veniences, and determine to establish 
better schools in the home district, 
and carry the modern conveniences 
to the country home, the quicker we 
will begin to see a transformation in 
rural life conditions. Entirely too 
many farmers are hunting excuses to 
move to town. By the right kind of 
coéperation rural community life can 
be made as attractive and as: inviting 
and as profitable as urban life. But 
we must first get a.vision of better 
things and become codperative com- 
munity builders. RZ G 





GOOD MEETINGS IN CALDWELL 


And the Union Members Are Going 
Right to Work for Coéperative Mar- 
keting, Moonlight Schools, Land and 
Loan Associations, Pig Club Work, 
Etc. 


UR Farmers’ Union picnic and ed- 

“ucational rally at Marvin Camp- 
grounds, from the standpoint of in- 
terest and attendance, was a fine suc- 
cess. Dr. Alexander, President of the 
the State Farmers’ Union, made a fine 
speech on good roads, the essentials 
of good farming, and the codperative 
work of the Union in developing coun- 
try life. Prof. W. C. Crosby took 
Prof. C. C. Wright’s place on the pro- 
gram and made a fine speech on com- 
munity welfare and community serv- 
ice. He also spoke of moonlight 
school work. Rev. R. L. Fritz, D. D., 
President of Catawba College, Hick- 
ory, was rained out im the midst of a 
fine speech on the relation of home, 
school and church to the country life 
movement. The arbor roof was leaky 
and the pouring in of the rain finally 
stopped the speaking, but the people 
had a splendid get-together meeting; 
anyway. The congregation voted to 
make the gathering an annual one, 
and to cover the arbor. 

Mr. Entoe Yoder, of Catawba, was to 
have spoken on the Sweet Potato 
Growers’ Association of Catawba 
County, but could not be present. _A 
committee has been appointed to or- 
ganize a sweet potato growers’ asso- 
ciation here in Caldwell and sell by 
ear lots. This, if carried out, will be a 
step forward for the county. 

The census-takers are urged to as- 
certain just how many adults there 
are in each school district who need 
the help of the moonlight school. 

The Farmers’ Union of the county is 
also planning to take up the work of 
organizing a country building and 
loan association. 

The County Demonstration Agent 
secured Prof. T. E. Browne and Prof. 
J. D. McVean to hold a two-days’ in- 
stitute with the corn club boys and 
teachers of the county. This fall the 
poultry and pig club work for the 
county will begin. I wish every coun- 
try church and Farmers’ Union would 
appoint a “social service committee”, 
+a part of whose work would be to en- 
list the boys and girls in this club 
work. 

Prof. J. L. Jones, formerly of Per- 
due University but now employed by’ 
the Service Bureau of the Internat- 
ional Harvester Company,-in the 
courthouse at Lenoir, July 3ist, made 
one of the finest speeches on soil 
building I have ever heard. The crowd 
was small but the attention of all was 
held for about two hours, and the 
time seemed very short. I hope our 
Executive Committee will secure him 
for an address at the state meeting of 
the Farmers’ Union.at Durham this 
fall. T. S. COBLE. 

. Caldwell County, N. C. 





Saturday, August 21, 1915] 


South Carolina Union Notes 


HE South Carolina State Farmers’ 

Union held a. good meeting in 
Columbia on July 28-29, Most of the 
discussions were on how to build up 
the local Unions, 
and it was gener- 
ally agreed that it 
could only be done 
by concentrating 
on some business 
effort—not a store 
but  codperative 
buying and selling 
and other forms 
of helping one an- 
other. This is no 
new departure, but it was brought 
more into prominence when all the 
reports of life showed that this is 
being done, and all the reports of 
coldness showed that it is because no 
effort is being put forth to do busi- 
ness. 


MR. DABBS 


* * * 


The Union endorsed a plan for a 
state system of highways, and for 
perfecting and enlarging the state 
cotton warehouse system. Perhaps 
this feature of the meeting is more 
interesting to the general public. The 
need of such a system was emphasiz- 
ed by two farmers, Messrs. M. W. 
Gramling and F. M. Dwight in their 
addresses. But Dr. Dwight laid more 
stress on the need of education than 
anything else the poorer farmers 
need. 

a oe 

The practical working of the sys- 
tem was explained by Deputy Com- 
missioner J. S. L. White whose seven 
years management of the Farmers’ 
Union Warehouse at Chester, S. C, 
makes him well qualified to organize 
the state system. 

ee 


His Excellency, Governor R. I. 
Manning, made a strong speech re- 
viewing the conditions last year and 
comparing them with the present out- 
look, which he considered much more 
favorable because of the greater 
economy of all the people this year, 
as well as the better facilities through 
warehouses and the Regional Re- 
serve Banking system. He stated 
that he is heartily in favor of the 
state warehouse system and is study- 
ing to perfect it. That he believed 
the efforts the Commissioner and the 
Governor are making would lead the 
legislature to make the system as 
near perfect as it can be. He also 
stated that he with others will go to 
Washington to confer with Mr. Mc- 
Adoo and the President for some im- 
provements in the banking system. 

* ok Ok 

The election of officers brought 
some new blood to the front in put- 
ting M. W. Gramling, a young and 
successful farmer of Orangeburg, in 
the Executive Committee for the next 
three years, and J. Frank Williams, 
farm demonstrator for Sumter Coun- 
ty, and one of its most progressive 
farmers, Vice-President. Williams is 
also President of the Sumter County 
Union, one of the livest county Un- 
ions in the state. Last year another 
young farmer was put on the Execu- 
tive Committee, J W. Shealey, Presi- 
dent of the strongest county Union in 
the state, Lexington. 

x » 

H. T. Morrison, of Charleston Coun- 
ty, was made President. He was for 
three years, until last year a member 
of the Executive Committee. J. Whit- 
mer Reid was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer, and B. Harris has one 
more year to serve on the Executive 
Committee. These are the old war 
horses to guide and direct the young- 
er men, Williams, Gramling and Shea- 
ley. I am looking for good results 
from this team. From time to time 
Thope to be able to report growti:. It 
"8 a great relief to lay down the bur- 
den of the Presiaency after four 
years of service. 

* * 

The Union unanimously re-adopted 
he Progressive Farmer as the offi- 
cial organ and requested the retiring 


Pr 


esident to continue to act as con- 


tributing editor of the Farmers’ Union 
Page. He trusts that the new admin- 
istration will make free use of this 
page to keep the members informed 
of the plans for building up the 
Union. E. W. D. 





Mr. Harding on the Cotton Situation 


ONDITIONS that confront the 

South in handling the 1915 cotton 
ctop and conditions a year ago are 
contrasted in an analysis by W. P. G. 
Harding, of Birmingham, Ala, a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in the current issue of the 
Federal Reserve bulletin. 

The position of cotton today is 
much stronger, financial and other 
conditions are much better than a 
year ago in Mr. Harding’s opinion. 
In part he says: 

“Under the most adverse conditions 
conceivable, with demoralization in 
every money market, with high in- 
terest rates, with emergency currency 
being issued daily in large volumes, 
with enormous gold shipments abroad, 
with crippled shipping facilities, with- 
out adequate insurance protection and 
with ocean freights three to five 
times normal, we began in August 
1914, to market a crop of nearly 17,- 
000,000 bales of cotton Financial in- 
stitutions, already hard pressed and 
fearing all manner of unforeseen con- 
tingencies, were unable and unwilling 
to make advances on cotton. In ad- 
dition to this the Southern farmers, 
who have this year planted record- 
breaking food crops, were faced with 
a deficiency in home raised foodstuffs, 
and were in many cases forced to sell 
cotton to pay off pressing indebted- 
ness and to secure adequate food sup- 
plies. 

“Attention is called to the fact that 
the high prices for cotton now pre- 
vailing in Germany and Russia, about 
30 cents a pound, will attract cotton 
to those countries in spite of appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacles, just 
as high prices paid for cotton abroad 
during the civil war made blockade 
running a steady business. There 
seems to be no question that ample 
funds can be obtained to finance in a 
normal way a much larger volume of 
cotton than was taken care of last 
year, and that even if Germany and 
Austria-Hungary should be forced to 
suspend cotton manufacturing entire- 
ly statistics show that the mills of the 
United States, Great Britain, Spain, 
Russia, Italy, Japan, China and India 
have spindles sufficient to absorb ev- 
ery bale of cotton that is likely to be 
cultivated 

“It should be noted that the reduc- 
tion in American cotton acreage this 
year amounts to more than 5,000,000 
acres and that Egypt and India have 
also made radical reductions in cotton 
acreage. It is probable that the 
world’s cotton crop based on an aver- 
age yield an acre, will be about 5,000,- 
000 bales less than last year. 

“Even in the face of all the adverse 
conditions during the last 12 months, 
the average price of cotton has been 
about what might have been expected 
for a 17,000,000-bale crop had there 


been no war, and there is every rea- | 


son to believe that the average price 
of cotton during the next twelve 
months will be higher. 

“The real question is: Will South- 
ern merchants and Southern bankers, 
and all others interested in Southern 
trade, codperate in securing for the 
cotton producers the benefit of this 
average price, and will the cotton 
producers themselves do their part?” 





I have received the book “How 
Farmers Codperate and Double Prof- 
its” by Clarence Poe, and think it the 
best book on the subject I ever saw. 
It will be a great help to us. We have 
a good, strong Union and have started 
to codperate—T. W. LeCroy, Wal- 
halla, S, G 





The cover of the tureen had just been 
lifted, when the new cook poked her head 
into the dining room, 

“Please be careful in dishin’ out the soup,” 
she begged anxiously. ‘Sure, ’tis no place 
at ahl can I foind me new tort-shell comb,” 
Exchange, 
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VOCATIONAL 


Agriculture 
Chemistry 


Agriculture, 1 yr. 


THE 


North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


Offers FOUR YEAR COURSES in— 


Mechanical Engineering 
Textile Industry Electrical Engineering 


SHORT COURSES IN— 
Agriculture, 2 yrs. Mechanic Arts, 2 yrs. 
Textile Industry, 2 yrs. 


Winter Courses in Agriculture for Farmers. 


For Catalog and Entrance Blanks, Address 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 


EDUCATION 


Civil Engineering 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


tian educators. 
conditions. 


exercise in the open air. 


For handsomely illustrated catalog 


HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL. 


A School of Strong Purpose and Splendid Accomplishment 

Founded in 1851 and thoroughly equipped to prepare boys for College, 
University, the Government and Technical Schools and Business Life. 

Under sixty-four years’ administration of a family of eminent Chris- 
Now at Charlotte with improved equipment and ideal 
A non-sectarian though strictly Christian School. 
discipline. Military training develops obedience, sense of responsibility, 
neatness, control, manly carriage and health. 


Beautiful elevated campus, athletic field, baseball and football fields, 
tennis courts and running track. Buildings the best for health, comfort 
and safety. Personal individual instruction 
Strong faculty. Rates very reasonable. 


Address J. C. HORNER, B. A., M. A., Principal, Dept. A, Charlotte, N. C. 


(Formerly at Oxford, N. C.) 


Parental 
Daily military drills and 
and intimate association. 


giving views and full particulars, 

















L Robt. H. Wright, President, 


East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every energy is 
directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall term begins 
September 21, 1915. For catalogue and other information address 


Greenville, N. C. 
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Mars Hill College 


7 other States. 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 412 young men and women last year 
from €4 counties in North Carolina, and from 


Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE President, MARS HILL, N. C. 








et. 


Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinati 
Institute of Applied Arts 

Mechanies and Electricity, Architecture, Industrial 
Art and Design, Chemistry and General Science. 
Lithographic Art and Printing, Household Arts and 
Science, Applied Art Trades—Machine Work, Cabi- 
net and Pattern Making. Art Forging, Interior Dec- 
orating, Plastic Work—Special De partment for 
Teachers. Superior Laboratory and shop equipment. 
Full Catalogue mailed on application. 

John L. Shearer, Pres. 

















INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
AND MUSIC ACADEMY, 


Route 2, KINSTON, N. C. 


The cheapest school in all the country for both 
sexes. Home li‘e, Christian influence. Out of 
town. Industrial Department for boys and girls 
who want to work. Work any part of your way. 
Literary, Bible, Music and Business Depart- 
ments. We want to help poor boys and giris 
who have little or no means and save money 
ed those who have enough. Write for inform- 
ation, 


J. M. PERRY, General Manager, 
KINSTON, N. C. 














Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Have You Fruit, 
Fowl, Fish or 
Vegetables for 
Sale? 

















To the hungry city trade which is 

clamoring for just what you have 

too much of, 

Get our Express Agent to put your 

name, address and oe eagag for sale 
l 


in our Market Bulletin. We will 


help you find a market. 


Low Rates on Foodstuffs.—Quick 
Service.—Prompt Del-very 


Southern Express Company 


“Serve the Public’’ 





“HUSTLER” 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is aceurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 


Guaranteed to do 
first-class work 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
and (Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 





Save fruits and vegetables 
that would waste, provide for 
the family and sel! at good 
prices any time. 


THE FAVORITE 
HOME CANNER 


Is well built of best mater- 
ials, convenient, labor. 

saving, economical. 
a postcard today forour 

~ money saving circular. 
We are the largest manufacturers of Metal Shingles 
inthe South. Before purchasing learn about the 
Carolina Metal Shingles. THE CAROLINA META: 

PRODUCTS CO., Box 510, Wilmington N.C. 





Coffee Direct from Roaster to Consumer Send us 


we will send you 5 pounds delicious cof‘ee and chicory, 
or @ pounds pure ground Coffee. Order today. will 
roast and mail tomorrow. 

DALY COFFEE MILLS, 
636 Bolivar Street, Now Orleans, La. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
fis not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





FACTS ABOUT THE HYDRAULIC RAM 


How It Operates and Why Under Certain Conditions It Is Best— 
Durability and Low Cost of Operation Its Strong Points 


By H. T. Olsen 


4 AHE object of the following arti- 
cle is to familiarize i:‘crested 
- parties with the necescary re- 
quirements for the use of rams. We 
will not enter into a general descrip- 
tion of the operation of the ram, as 
this is usually given in full detail in 
the catalogs of the various manu- 
facturers, 

Although the hydraulic ram was in- 
vented and used over 100 years ago, 
there was but little improvement in 
its design up to 30 years ago. Today 
little is known of the hydraulic 
ram, even by engineers. The average 
engineer seems to have the most hazy 
idea of this much neglected pumping 
device. It is usually looked upon as 
a type of pump of small capacity and 
low efficiency, usually for pumping 
water for isolated dwellings or where 
but a small quantity of water is need- 
ed and efficiency of no_ conses 
quence. Doubtless some will be sur- 
prised to learn that the hydraulic ram 
is the most efficient pumping device 
known, and if properly designed and 
operated under favorable conditions 
will develop over 90 per cent effi- 
ciency. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
ram has a combined function of prime 
motor and pump, as it furnishes its 
own motor power in addition to pump- 
ing water. Hence in making compari- 
sons of performances, it must not only 
be considered as a water lifter, but as 
a combination of water-wheel and 
pump. 
Some Conditions Essential to Suc- 

cessful Operation 


HERE is practically no limit to the 

conditions under which a good 
ram will operate since if properly de- 
signed it will operate on as low a 
head fall as 3 feet, and as high a head 
or fall as 50 feet, delivering to any 
height up to and including 500 feet. 
The difference in fall and pumping 
head can vary as much as 1 to 25 with 
satisfactory results. 

Contrary to the general belief, there 
is practically no limit to the distance 
water can be delivered by a good ram, 
as the only resistance offered is the 
height or pressure against which the 
ram operates. 

Of course the pipes conveying the 
water from the ram to the point of 
delivery must be of size sufficient to 
carry the water so as to almost en- 
tirely eliminate friction. This ac- 
counts for the fact that in a great 
many cases it is necessary to use a 
much larger pipe than the ram is fit 
ted for, and of course offsets the com- 
mon belief that the larger the pipe 
the more pressure there is on the 
ram and the work it has to overcome. 

The satisfactory operation of a ram 
is governed largely by the proper 
length of drive pipe, which is really 
the motive power of the ram. Where 
this length is to be necessarily short- 
er than the distance from the source 
of supply to the ram, there is located 
at the proper point an intermediate 
reservoir or open stand pipe, which in 
effect is practically the same as brings 
ing the source of supply to this point, 
as the action of the water in the pipe 
conveying the water from the source 
of supply to the intermediate resere 
voir or stand pipe has no influence 
whatsoever on the ram; its functions 
consisting particularly of conveying 
the water from one point to the other. 

As stated above, if the drive pipe is 
not of the proper length it will cer- 
tainly interfere with the proper oper- 
ation of the ram, and for this reason 
it is always advisable to be very ex- 
plicit in giving information to the 
manufacturers so that they can furn- 
ish the proper sketches and blue 
prints as a guide for the proper in- 
stallation of the ram. 

A ram is entitled to a reasonable 
amount of attention and protection 
and should be surrounded by a house 


of concrete, stone or brick of suitable 
dimensions to permit one to thor-| 


oughly examine the ram, take it 
apart and renew repairs when neces- 


sary. This house should be provided | 


with a proper roof or cover, which 
can be located so that the ram will 
not be interfered with by curiosity 
seekers. 

The first cost is practically the only 
cost for a ram installation, and for 
this reason too strict economy should 
not be practiced, as very often this is 
the cause of a larger outlay at some 
later day. 

The cost of installing a ram of 
course depends to a large extent upon 
the distance the ram is located from 
the point of delivery and the distance 
the ram is located from the source of 
supply. Some installations cost as 
little as $125, but the average cost for 
domestic use is about $300. 

Although the general custom is to 
deliver water into an open tank lo- 
cated in the attic of the house, the 
loft of the barn, or on a suitable 
frame-work outside of the building, a 
ram of proper design can be used to 
deliver water into a hydro-pneumatic 
tank, which can be located at any de- 
sired point, carrying a sufficient pres- 
sure so as to deliver the water to any 
desired height above the tank. 

The ram pumps night and day, but 
is prevented from creating an ex- 
cessive pressure in the tank by using 
a relief valve connected to the dis- 
charge pipe either from the ram, to 
the tank or from the tank to the var- 
ious fixtures, which opens automatic- 
ally as the pressure reaches the point 
which is the maximum desired to be 
carried in the tank. 

A ram can be successfully used 
where there is a supply of three or 
more gallons per minute, such as 
from an artesian well, spring, brook, 
pond or river, and a fall or difference 
in elevation of three or more feet. It 
is always advisable to obtain as much 
fall or difference in elevation as pos- 
sible, as this insures the greatest pro- 
portion of water delivered, compared 
to the amount used, and of course 
makes a much more satisfactory in- 
stallation. 

The proportion of water that is de- 
livered by a ram depends on the fall 
or head under which it operates and 
the height the water is pumped. This 
proportion varies directly from the 
maximum of about one-third to the 
minimum of about one-thirtieth; that 
is to say, the amount delivered will 
be from one-third to one-thirtieth of 
the amount used to operate the ram. 





Likes the Acetylene Lighting Plant 


WANT to say a word in favor of 

the acetylene light. When I was a 
small boy my mother used the wax 
and tallow candle, which was cheap 
and avery poor light. We went from 
that to the kerosene lamp, which was 
quite an improvement, but still a poor 
light, with other serious objections, 
known to all users. 

About nine months ago I had put in 
an acetylene plant that is giving me 
fine service. It is the best light I ever 
saw, except daylight. It is a white 
light that is very safe and is easy on 
the eyes. I am now 62 years old, and 
can read with comfort until 11 o’clock. 
It gives everything a most natural 
color. 

My plant cost me.ready for work 
about $200. It is more expensive by 
the month than kerosene, but I get 
more light to the dollar. It has to be 
refilled about every six to ten weeks, 
according to use, the refilling taking 
about 30 minutes. Then it is no fur- 
ther trouble other than to pop on the 
lights where wanted. I have 11 lights, 
all in my dwelling. A. T. OLIVE. 





I like your paper better than any I now 
take or have ever taken.—H,. T. Stewart, 
Pelzer, 8S. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Caterpillar 
can climb a twig 


because it has a long gripping 
surface to take hold. It’s the 
same with the track on the Caters 
pillar Tractor. It has the grip that 
counts when you sock your plows 
down deep in dry, hard ground. 
Where round wheels slip and spin 
and lose from 8 to 20% of their gets 
ahead in slippage, the long, wide 
Caterpillar track turns all the fuel 
and oil into actual mileage. 

One owner says: “16500 working hours so 
far, and good for a life-time.” 

Built by Holt for over 10 years—2000 in use 
in 25 countries—the choice of 6 Europea 
armies. 

A post card brings 
you Catalog Kg 
263, our Panama 
Pacific Number, 


The Holt 
Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated} 
Peoria, IL 
$0 ChurchSt,. NM 


Reg US Pat O8 
Don't say Caterpillar 
ualess you mean Holt? 








4 UBBER 
ROLL LNOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor mill ends. 

( Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum) 

mers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct, to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... ies 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll. 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll... — 

Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 
Shco. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
**The South’s Mail Order House” 











EVERWEAR 


STEEL ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
This Steel Roofing can’t burn. Light- 
ning can’t damage it. It lasts longer 
t wooden shingles. Looks better. 
Comesin big sheets. Fasy to puton. No 
tools but a hammer needed. 


STEEL ROOFING $2.49 PER SQUARE 


We pay the freight. Guarantee Roof- 
ing. Buy direct from us and be yourown 
merchant and keep in your own pocket 

$m the profit the dealer would get. WRITE 
TO-DAY for special 30-Day 
bargain offer—free samples 
and Roofing Book Number P 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO.; 


Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 


BSR 
2 AO. 








ONE HORSE 
= TWO HORSE 


OR POWER © 


You can make one of our presses pay | 
for itself quick. Baled hay saves barn 7 
space — finds a ready market and gets a | 
better price. We build a press that will 7 
suit you — our prices are right. Catalog” 
describing each style and telling about ea- 
pacities, weights, etc., sent freeon request. © 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG.CO., ~ 

No. 1 Borce GTATIAN- CHATTANOOGA, TENNe : 


FENCE .° 


“Everwear” wire fence is made of steel— 
double galvanized —lasts twice poy oo All 
styles. Can't sag. Freight paid. Guaranteed. 
Write TO-DAY for free offerand Fence Book P. ~ 
; JUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Dept. P, 
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A WONDERFUL 
NEW COUNTRY 


The Treasurehouse and Won- 
derland of Eastern America. 
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Eastern half of the Continent! Pare, 
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or write 
including the 
agricultural, horticultu- 
ral, stock raising, ge al manufac- | 
turing features, Address the Informa. 
tion Bureau, Carolina, Clinchfield & 
oo ty gta Johnson City, Texn.— 








YOU CAN MAKE 


MOST 


DRILLING WELLS 
WITHTHE GREAT = Seem Treetion 


Ge Drill 


on ean nee 
ting teed ne Blast — 
Lachine. ee kinds, 
many sizes 
py - 
LOOMIS DRILL CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


Hose Supporters 
For Women, Girls and Boys 

\ The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 
\\\\ is @ positive protection for the stocking. 


Ask at your Store or send 15c for Children’ 
(give age) or 50c for Women’s Sewons( four four). 
GEORGE FROST CO,, MAKERS, BOSTON. 























South and Central | 








THE POULTRY YARD 








How to Fatten Fowls and Broilers 


OWLS from Western fattening 

houses are now selling on the 
Eastern markets at about two cents a 
pound above the price of the ordinary 
Eastern farm fowl, according to the 
statement of the Poultry Department 
at Cornell University. This is said to 
be true because, in spite of storage 
and long shipment, they are specially 
fattened and come on the market in 
a plump and attractive condition. 

There is no reason, according to the 
Cornell poultry experts, why the 
Eastern farmer could not reap the 
benefits of the extra two cents a 
pound if he would take the pains to 
fatten broilers and fowls before sell- 
ing them. It is pointed out that few 
people realize the loss on broilers and 
fowls due to placing them on the 
market in an unfattened condition. 
This loss is not due entirely to less 
pounds of actual flesh, but to the 
difference in price because of inferior 
appearance and quality. 

The farmer does not think of selling 
an extra hog or a veal calf in poor 
condition. They must first be fatten- 
ed, it is pointed out, and the same 
rules should apply to poultry. While 
stuffing and crate fattening may not 
be practicable on the average farm, 
it is stated that the birds can be well 
prepared by pen fattening at very 
little trouble and expense. 

The directions for fattening fowls 


| on the farm are as follows: 


Confine the birds in a small and 
somewhat darkened pen, allowing 
about two square feet for a mature 
fowl and one square foot for young 
chickens. Do not feed for the first 
24 hours, then begin feeding rather 
scantily, increasing fhe amount grad- 
ually until at the end of two or three 
days they are getting all they will 
clean up in about 20 minutes, when 
fed regularly about three times a day. 
This should continue for about two 
weeks, which is ordinarily as long as 
the fowl can stand such heavy feed- 
ing, and at which time, if the fowls 
were healthy and in good range con- 
dition, they should be full and plump 
along the keel and have heavy, firm 
drumsticks and thighs. 

Three good fattening rations fol- 
Ow: 

1. 106 pounds corn meal, 100 pounds buck- 
wheat middlings, or ground buckwheat with 


hulls removed, 100 pounds red dog flour, 30 
pounds beef scrap, 1 pound charcoal. 

2. 100 pounds corn meal, 50 pounds wheat 
middlings, 50 pounds ground oats, 30 pounds 
beef scrap, 1 pound charcoal, 

3. 100 pounds corn meal, 60 pounds wheat 
midlings, or red dog flour, 20 pounds beef 
scrap, % pound charcoal. 


—New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 





Why His Hens Stopped Laying 

ROM a Virginia reader: “I have 

some hens that were overcome 
with heat. Eight died and the rest, 
about 80, have stopped laying. What 
will start them laying again?” 

It is not probable that they will lay 
again for some time. Evidently your 
hens were sadly neglected. The late 
hot spell, the thermometer im the 90’s 
(in the shade), 100 to 110 in the sun, 
should teach any poultryman the im- 
portance of two things—ample shade, 
and liberal supplies of cold water. 
Last Sunday I changed water in ves- 
sels kept in the shade at least eight 
times, and I found one hour’s time 
made the water in one-gallon vessels 


actually warm. One vessel was dried 


up. But my hens keep on laying. 

If you have no shade, make frames 
four or five by six feet, three feet 
high, and lacking boards, stretch over 
these common gunny sacks. Your 
hens will quickly find them. Keep 
water vessels under them and don’t 
be stingy with fresh supplies. 

Now that your hens have stopped 
laying and molting time is near, you 
can hardly do anything to start them. 
In addition to supplying shade and 
water, give them a fiberal supply of 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 


green feed—clover or alfalfa. If you 
have none, 





give them vegetables, * 


mangels, beets, cabbage, etc., sliced 
fine. Give them skim milk or butter- 
milk to drink. Cut down other feed 
for a week or so, then begin slowly 
increasing till they get full feed. Be 
sure they have sweet beef scrap, grit, 
oyster shell and charcoal in hoppers, 
handy at all times. I would also in a 
week or so begin light dry mash feeds, 
twice a day, or keep dry mash in hop- 
pers. F. J. R. 





Poultry Notes for Hot Weather 


T IS essential to provide shade for 

both young and old birds these hot 
summer days. Exposure to excessive 
sun and heat causes syStematic de- 
rangements which result in loss of 
many young chicks, poults, ducklings 
and goslings. 

Improper protection from sun and 
heat causes the laying hens to drop 
off in the number of eggs. The old 
birds of every kind suffer if not prop- 
erly protected by shade. Orchard and 
forest trees furnish excellent pro- 
tection. 


If the poultry yards do not already }: 


contain trees plant fruit and mut trees 
when planting season comes, and in a 


(19) 775 


The South’s 
Most Valuable 
Crops 


Alfafia, Clover, Vetch and oth- 
erlegumes lead not only because 
of their big money value, but also 
because they store up enough Ni- 
trogen in the soil to eliminate Ni- 
trate of Soda and save twe- 
thirds of your fertilizer ex- 
pense. Cover your field this 
winter, and remember that 


Nitra-Germ 


has raised these crops where they 
have failed before. Nitra-Germ 
positively means bigger results 
‘and less expense for the Southern 
farmer. Write today and ask us to 
prove this statement. Address, 


Dept. B, Savannah, Ga, 























few years there should be ample 
shade. It is too late now to plant 
corn, sunflower seed or castor bean 
for shade. 

Improvised shade can be made by | 
stretching a piece of burlap or canvas 
several feet square, making a tent for 
the birds to get under.. The canvas is 
porous and does not deflect heat as is 
the case from the roofs of low, board 
roof sheds. The birds have the ad- 
vantage of the breeze with no de- 
flected heat. Birds consume much 
water during these hot days and 
should have a clean fresh supply be- 
fore them at all times. 

When a thunder storm comes up, 
the first thought should be “Are the 
chicks and poults where the rain 
cannot drench them.” One thunder 
storm can destroy a whole flock in 
about two minutes. They drown eas- 
ily—North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





Rules for Handling Eggs on the Farm 


EAT is the great enemy of eggs, 
both fertile and infertile. Farm- 
ers are urged to follow these simple 
rules, which cost nothing but time 
and thought and will add dollars to 
the poultry yard returns: 
1. Keep the nests clean; provide 
one nest for every four hens. 
2. Gather the eggs twice daily. 
3. Keep the eggs in a cool dry 
room or cellar. 
4. Market the eggs at least twice 
a week. 
5. Sell, kill or confine all male 
birds as soon as the hatching season is 
over.—Ohio Agricultural College. 





Four Poultry Facts 


ERTILE eggs spoil quickly in sum- 

mer weather. 

2. Infertile eggs keep best 
market best in summer heat. 

3. Fertile eggs. are produced if the 
roosters are allowed to run with the 
hens. 

4. Infertile eggs are produced if 
the roosters are kept from the hens. 
—Ohio Agricultural College. 
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Save Money 
on Groceries 


Money te is money made — money 

by buying your groceries, feed and seed from 
us direct it wholesale prices. Our plun of 

selling you direct—enables -us to offer such 

low Order from this advert 

the goods" you a sg 

money-saving price li 

White Fish per Ib_-....-.-.-.-......-.- $ 084 

Broken Rice per Ib PER 

Soja Bi Per bu 


and ask for our 


FREE Send for our free complete price 
list which shows how to save 
money on all oe. seed and feed you 


use. Write to 
Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South 10th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
throws in piles on harvester. 


CO =. horse cuts and shoeks 
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rn. Binder. in every 

eves - $20 with fodtert binder, The on! —_ 
satisfaction Rarvester on ag market that is gi 

.—~Dexter ee Sandy Creek, N.Y. 

years ago I pure — our Corn Harvester. 
Would net take 4 times the price the machine if I could 
Oktay Works § tim times better than I expect 4. Saved 44 
mes etter than I expecte: 
in labor this fall.”” Roy Farmersville, Ohio: 
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Runs on Alcohol 


“at cost of less than 34 cent an hour, 
anywhere without electricity, 


struction. ia inch blades. Adjusta: 

12 inch Ad. 

ble roller rese Beomat outt 

proved comfort. delivery. 
Keep Cool 

Write for prices and free circular. 


116 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. 

Crimson Clover, “rope wien inoculeted wi” 

NITROGEN-BACTERIA Acr0 1.0% ‘scree. 10.29, 
on large acreage. 


The easiest to use. Always fresh. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Lockhart Laboratories, 
Box 530, ATLANTA, GA, 
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Get New Catalog 


pose, business or pleasure. Direct selling plan 


We we. she for your peer aration ond approval, 


Shows Yohicle and 
harness for 


saves you $25upy 












(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
‘North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
| send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word, Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage, alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate, Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than 

Rates for combined made 
known on application. 


“editions 








High-class pure-bred Berkshire ‘boar pigs. 
satisfaction guaranteed, J. P. Wimberly, 
Battleboro, North Carolina, 

Registered Berkshires — Top notchers, 
lengthy, growthy, classy. Pigs four months 
old for $15 each. Hickory Flats, Baldwin, 
Georgia. 











Pure-bred Berkshires — Large, prolific 
strain, shipped on approval. Service boars, 
$20; pigs, $8. Robt. McMurdo, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


HAMPSHIRES 


“Hampshire Hogs—Large, prolific kind, 
Special prices on pigs, trios not akin, bred 
sows, boars. Write for description and 
prices. Roy Runyon, Decatur, Ind. 
MULEFOOTS 

Pure Mulefoot Pigs for Sale. 

ford, Johnson City, Tenn. 
oO. I. C’s. 

Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale. M. O. 

Bowman, Marshville, N. C, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














P. H. Wof- 

















| MACHINERY | 


For Sale—Our Road Packing Machines— 
Address, Rawlings and Reese, Capron, Va, 








For Sale—12 H.P. Olds gasoline engine, 
good condition. Will sell at half price. Geo. 
W. White, Guilford College, N. C. 


For Sale—One Wilders Whirlwind ensil- 
age cutter in first-class condition. Price $25. 
For particulars write W. H. Vincent, Capron, 
Virginia. 





Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. \ 





SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 


Fine Angora Ram—Four years old, unreg- 
istered. A fine breeder. $5 crated, Furman 
C. Watson, Latta, 8S, C. 

Fine Oxford Rams—G, T. Yagel, 
City, Va. 











Chase 





For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Agents Wanted—Big profits made selling 
and installing Atlas Acetylene Gas Gener- 
ators Manufacturers, Ottumwa-Moline En- 
gine Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


For Sale—One 10 ton Kelly Springfield 
Road Roller with sprinkler, in first-class 
condition, cheap. Reason for selling, have 
no use for the machine, It is practically 
new. Address W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 


For Sale—Lilliston Peanut Picker. Best 











of all peanut pickers for saving the peas 


and hay clean and free from dirt. Used 
10 days last season. At half price with a 
good belt thrown in, f. 0, b. Address, J. W. 
Spivey, Lewiston, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Where Are the Dead—A remarkable book, 
endorsed by leading ministers. Agents mak- 
ing big money. Outfit twenty cents. Best 
terms. R,. L. Phillips Publishing Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 











tory. Experience unnecessary Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 


bacco Co., Danville, Va., ‘‘Box N-23.” 


Wanted—A man to work a good four-horse 
farm on shares for 1916. I will furnish all 
the team, implements, ete. Prefer man with 
Own labor. Good chance for right party, 
but no kid-glove fellow wanted. Crops to 
raise are peanuts, cotton and corn, also hogs. 
Meherrin Farm, Branchville, Va. 





DOGS 
Fine registered Collie pups for sale. H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Pure-bred Fox Terrier Pups—$5. Photo- 
graphs or pups on approval. Carolina Leg- 
horn Yards, Reidsville, N. C. 








Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Head- 
ing, 35c 100; 300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75, 





postpaid. By express, $1.50 thousand; 5,000, 
$6.25. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Cabbage Plants—Strong and hardy, for 
fall heading. 1,000, by express, $1.25; 500, 
postpaid, $1. Strawberry plants, leading va- 
rieties, by express, 1,000, $2.50; 500, $1.75; 
200, postpaid, $1. Order now. Jefferson 


Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Grown in the Mountains of North Carolina 
and shipped from the station of Horse Shoe, 
we offer you, for deliveries from the 20th of 
August to the 15th of October, the best 
grade of cabbage plants that has ever been 
shipped in the South during that. period. 
They are hardy and can withstand hot 
weather much better than plants grown 
anywhere else. The seeds that these plants 
are grown from are the best to be had. We 
paid twice as much money for these seed as 
we did for seeds planted in the Yonges 
Island sections. The name of the cabbage is 
the Florida Header, and from our experience 
it is the only cabbage that will head any- 
where satisfactorily during the fall and win- 
ter months. We are booking orders now for 
these plants at the following prices f.o.b. 
Horse Shoe, North Carolina: 1,000 to 4,000 @ 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 8,000 @ $1.25 
per thousand; 10,000 and over, $1 per thou- 
sand; but as we have only a limited supply 
we will advise you to place your orders now 
for some of the first shipments. Will be 
pleased to furnish information and instruc- 
tions how to grow, upon request. Address, 
Meggett Prod. Co., Yonges Island, S. C, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Meat Pigs, geese, ducks, sallet seed and 
good farm, C, C. Hays, Milton, Tenn, 


Send us the names of a few German 
speaking people you know and we will send 
you fine enameled U. S. Flag Button free, 
A post card will do. Address, Dept. A-Lin- 
coln Freie Presse, Lincoln, Nebr. 


This is an even exchange. If you will 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, we will send you a 
two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, with your 
name and address printed on the handle, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Name Your Farm—Don’t write your let- 
ters on old paper bags. The best investment 
you can make is to get some printed sta- 
tionery. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a name. A post card will bring sam- 
ples and prices of illustrated stationery. Ox- 
ford Orphanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertisin aran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every pur 
ershould see land for himself before buying. 
po a = La ting yw + 

unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
fo Ris honesty and business responsibility. 


























A Good Farm for Sale—Write, W..P. Ter- 
rell, Old Fort, N. C. 


Bargain — 400 Acres of Land, 
Dennis, Meda, Ga. 





John T. 





Guilford County. Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





OATS ‘ 


Thousand Bushels Fulghum Oats, one dol- 
lar bushel in lots of 12 bushels or more, 
cash with order. Good heavy oats in good 
sacks. Sample on request. A. J. Owens, 
Canon, Ga. 


For Sale—Celebrated Fulghum oats. Re- 
cleaned, absolutely free from smut and nox- 
ion weeds. Early, prolific, heavy, $1.25 per 
bushel. Special price for large quantities. J. 
G. Dean, Dawson, Ga. 


PEAS 














Young Airedale—Loves children, very in- 
telligent, easily taught tricks, E. O. Wheal- 
ler, Alto, Ga, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Jersey Cattle, Duroc-Jerseys and Essex 
Pigs Cheap. J. D. Kemp, Edgefield; S. C. 


For Sale—300 Head Native Plantation Cat- 
tle—Good chance to cross pure-bred beef 
sire. Miles Johnson, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 


Poland-China-Berkshire Pigs—Cross from 
pure-bred stock, 30 to 35 pounds, eight 
weeks old, $5 each, Miss Susie Webb, War- 
ren Plains, N, C. 


Southdown Sheep (rams), Essex and Po- 
land-China Pigs. Two female Collie pups. 
Immediate shipment. L, G, Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. C, 


Write us what you want in cattle. We 
raise and deal in all kinds of pure-bred cat- 
tle. High-class milk cows a specialty. Ad- 
dress, C, R. McIver, Treas., Greensboro- 
Roanoke Cattle Co., Spray, N. C. 


Shetland Ponies—I have nice, black Shet- 
land Stallion, one nice brood mare and one 
yearling stallion, Will sell at bargain. 
Write for description, ete. <A. S. Joyner, 
Franklinton, N, C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHOBNS. 
































Wanted—Superintendent for South Georgia 
Plantation. Owner uses same for winter res- 
idence only. Have some colored tenants and 
do a little farming on our own account, 
Want trustworthy, competent man, with 
knowledge of agricultural methods, and crop 
rotation, to produce good crops in the South, 
Must have some knowledge of raising and 
marketing peaches. Are just. starting a 
peach orchard. Give references, qualifica- 
tions and salary wanted. Address Planta- 
tion, P. O. Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted — Position as manager of large 
farm, on salary. Experienced. No, 1 refer- 
ence, W. S. Campbell, Batavia, O. Route 7. 


¢ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, S. 
C., opens the Avenues’ to success. 

















If you are planning for the future, write 
Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Men Become Chauffeurs—$18 week. , Earn 
while learning. Sample lesson free, Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bducated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Raillroad fare deducted, Piedmont Business 











College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Men and women wanted everywhere. Gov- 
ernment jobs $70 monthly. Short hours, 
Summer vacation. Big chance for farmers. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. A215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Young Men, Young Women—Our Special 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Banking, Corpor- 
ation Accounting and Penmanship courses 
prepare for rapid promotion to high-grade 
positions, Board at low rates. Write today. 
Virginia Commercial and Shorthand College, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va. ; 


| __—sLIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Fine Duroc Pigs—G. T. Yagel, Chase City, 
Virginia. 




















Write Riverside Farm, Reeves, Ga., for 
registered Duroc-Jersey boars, 
Bight week old Durocs from prize win- 


Pineland Farm, Brockins, Va. 
Registered Duroc “Boars—Ages, 5 


ners, $7. 
Fine 








months, and two years. Rock Rest Farm, 
Palmyra, Va. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Satisfaction 


or money refunded and_ transportation 
eharges paid. C. DeVane Murphy, Atkinson, 
North Carolina, 





Baby Chicks—7c and 8c, 
Farm, Coulwood, Va. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed — Single Comb 
Brown Leghorn pullets 75c. W. A. Sykes, 
Hobbsville, N, C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala, 


Johnson Poultry 











OBPINGTONS 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Bargains ‘now, 
write for prices and show record. Bloom 
Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


REDS 


Young Pure-bred Rhode Island Reds, $1 
each. Miss Annie Flourney, Charles Hope, 
Virginia. 














ROCKS 


Crowded!!—A few heavy laying strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels now at $1 
each, See pig advertisement. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 





MINORCAS 


March hatched Black Minorca pullets, 
cockerels or two years old hens, select stock, 
one dollar quarter. L. O. Moseley, Kinston, 
North Carolina, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CLOVER 


For Sale—Sound, dry, double-screened bur 
clover seed, 10 pounds per bushel, at $1.25; 
H. T. Cannon, Newberry, 8. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Small amounts $1.50 the 
bushel delivered; large amounts $1.25. Y. 
Riser, Pomaria, 8S. C. ‘ 


Recleaned Bur Clover Seed—$1.35 bushel. 
Freight paid, 10 bushels and over. Shields 
Commissary, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Home grown and inocu- 
lated; free of Johnson and nut grass; $1.25 
per bushel. J. A. Long, Abbeville, S. C. 


For Sale—600 bushels uncleaned bur clover 
seed—guaranteed to be free from nut grass, 
$1.25 bushel, J. S, Stark, Abbeville, S. C. 


Southern Bur Clovers—Screened once, 15 
pounds to the bushel, which includes dirt 
for inoculation,; up to five bushels, $1.25 per 
bushel; over five bushels, $1 per bushel. Ma- 
eaine recleaned, 10 pounds to the bushel, 
$1.25 bushel. Cothran & Link, Abbeville, S. C. 


CABBAGE 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield 
and Flat Dutch $1.50 thousand, delivered. 
Ready September ist, Crow & Brogdon, 
Seville, Ga. r 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties for ear- 
ly fall heading. 1,000, by express, $1.25, 500, 
postpaid, $1, Strawberry plants, by express, 
1,000, $2.50; 500, $1.75; 200, postpaid, $1. 
Booklet free. Empire Plant Co,, Albany, Ga, 









































Peas maturing in 54 days give time to the 
twentieth to sow. I have this variety free 
of weevil, sound, clean, testing ninety, at 
one seventy-five; other varieties, one fifty. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale—Crimson clover, rye and full 
line of field seeds. Write for prices. L. R. 
Stricker, Seedsman, Asheville, N. C. 


Write for Prices—New crop Crimson, Red, 
Sapling, Bur, Japan clover, turnip, rape, cab- 
bage, collard, kale, mustard seeds. Dur- 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 














Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating clovers, 
vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre, $1: 
5 acres, $4 postpaid. Fully guaranteed, 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1I.50 thou- 
sand. Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100, 
by mail, Oakin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


For Sale—50 bushels genuine White Pota- 
to onion sets, $2 per bushel. 300 barrels 
Irish Cobbler potatoes, $1.50 per barrel. 
Write quick. J. D. Aaron, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Fine Seed Wheat—Bearded variety; only 
half bushel per acre, saving % bushel per 
acre. Milling wheat for sale also. Winter seed 
oats at farmers’ prices. Write C. M. Niles, 
Vonore, Tenn., for further information. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


For Sale—Recleaned Seed Rye—$1.10 per 
bushel. Dachshund pups, the famous Ger- 
man hunting dog, $10 each. Also a good 
farm for sale. E. M. Harnsberger, Orange, 
Va., Lock Box 383. 


Wanted Shipments of cream by express or 
baggage. Splendid outlets for butter. Good 
prices paid for butter-fat. Start a cream 
route and ship to our nearest plant. For 
full particulars, write Carolina Creamery 
Company, Hickory, N. C. 























Write M. S. Merrill, Turkey, N. C., if you 
desire a valuable 160-acre farm, 


79-Acre Farm for Sale—On five years’ 








time. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 
Farm Lands My Specialty—Tell me all 
about your wants. Get my _ list. R. E. 


Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—160 acres cutover land 45 miles 
from Little Rock, Arkansas. $1.500 cash. 
G. M. Garrison, Marshville, N. C. 


Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida. 


For Sale—211%, acres improved farm land, 
Houston County, Ga., on G. F. & S. Railroad. 
Will sell cheap, terms easy. W. H. Kim- 











brough, Bon Aire, Ga, 





Virginia Farm Bargains—400 farms for 
sale. Fruit, dairy, stock and grain farms. 
Write us what you want, Venable & Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Send for Our New Booklet—Containing a 
large number of the best bright tobacco and 
dairy farms in Virginia. Prices and terms 
right. - Virginia-Seaboard Realty Company, 
Alberta, Va. : 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—353 acres, 
three -miles from railroad village; good 
buildings; splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm; price $6,000. 900 acres; good build- 
ings; fine grade of land; price $10,000; very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of other 
nice farms. Write today for full particulars. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


Farms That Will Buy Themselves in One 
Year, if worked by intelligent, experienced 
farmers, can be bought at Camden, Arkan- 
sas, for $8 to $25 an acre. This means san- 
dy loam on red clay subsoil, raising good 
crops of corn, cotton, peaches, melons, pea- 
nuts and truck every year, within ten miles 
of a modern city of 5,000 with 3 railroads 
and splendid wagon roads, Write to Cam- 
den Public Service Bureau, Camden, Ark. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 ner cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in* Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 

















Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 








i 


and Double 


Bion H. Butler, says: 


revolution. 


ever issued. 


practical idea. 


Address all orders to 





HAVE YOU READ zl 
‘‘How Farmers Cooperate 


By CLARENCE POE? 


‘““This book strikes a resonant note. 
It ought to prove one of that small group of books that 
start men on a new line of thought and action. ~ 

“It would pay the government of the United States to buy the 
copyright, print five million copies at the government printing 
office, and make it the most widely distributed public document 


**It would pay the South to adopt the book as a textbook for 
common schools and high school work, and every college in the 
State should have it as a standard in its political economy courses, 

“The Farmers’ Unions, village clubs, debating societies, and 
such organizations should advocate its use. 

‘Preachers should preach of it and from it, for it is the stable 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man put into the form of a live and 


“It is a book of action—the most important book that has come 
from the press in a long time—and if it gets sufficient circulation, it 
will influence not only the South, but the entire world.” 


GET A COPY TODAY! 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.00 
Free copy for seven new 25-cent subscriptions 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Profits’’ 


It comes like a call to 


Price, $1.50 































































































































































































Saturday, August 21, 1915] 
FUEL SAVING 


WITTE Encines 


ecnerosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas. 
PTLD $34.06¢ STP S00, 0; 4 H-P $0, 15s 6 ALE $07 TES 
Sib haa cbs ioe $197.00; 16 Pe $508 0; 28 HP 





Engines Proport 
ga ay 





Roofing Prices 
NOtamcopa(su-cd 


I’ve cut my pricea down to the low- 
est notch. Right now is the time for 
to fix your house, barn or other 
uilding and save money doing it. My 
pre roofing outlasts es, 

slate or tin and costs less. 
Test it four _ways—fire, water, ice 
acid. All Bohon roofing is guar- 

lot affected by cli- 
‘factory prices. 











Tobacco Farms 


Bright Tobacco Farms, any 
size, located in best tobacco 
territory in United States. 


EASY TERMS. 


For particulars address, 


Adirondack Farms, 
Glens Falls, N.Y. | Southern Pines, N. C. 














BETTER LI 


The “Pertect’’ Burner— 
tion—turns dim flame in 


New inven- 








electricity lamp. 
Makes one do work of three. Saves 
eyes. Saves oil. Guaranteed. Price 
25c. No.1 or 2 lamp, or No. 2 Cold 
Lantern, by mail, prepaid. 
rite quick. 
BURNER CO. 
Swanton, Ohio 


FOR A CLUB OF TWO 











TEACHERS * BIBLE 


This magnificent Bible is bound in im- 
perial seal, gold back and side titles; 
linen lined, carmine under gold edges, 
round corners, silk head band and mark- 
er. The covers are absolutely flexible and 
can be rolled or turned back to back 
without damaging the book. 

It contains standard helps to the study 
of the Bible by the most eminent Biblical 
scholars. ' 

Revised Questions and Answers on the 
Old and New Testaments, 

A great number of superb engravings, 
forming a valuable collections of Biblical 
scenes, 

Beautiful maps printed in colors and 
made specially for this Bible. 

The pages are about 5%x7 inches and 
are printed with good clear easily-read 
type. The outside measurement of the 
Bible complete is about 6%x8 inches, 

We will send this splendid Bible, post- 
Paid, as a reward for sending us a club 
of Two Subscriptions, or for a club of 
One and 50 cents extra. Address, 








A COOPERATIVE WATERWORKS 
SYSTEM 





How Three Families, by Codperating, 
Were Able to Get an Excellent 
System of Waterworks. for $200 
Each 


OUR years ago I had the home in 

which we are now living built. It 
is a 10-room building with a 14x16 
under-ground cellar and 108 feet of 
piazza, painted white with green 
blinds and Spanish brown roof on 
outside, with the inside woodwork 
finished in walnut. 

A year after I built my home I in- 
stalled a water system. My brother- 
in-law and I coéperated in this plant, 
as we do in the ownership of most of 
our farm machinery. Our farms join 
and our dwellings are about 400 yards 
apart. Our tank, which is made of 
cypress and holds 1,500 gallons of wa- 
ter, rests on a 38-foot tower. The 
posts are sawed from yellow pine 
heart, squaring about 10 inches at the 
bottom and tapering to about 6 
inches at the top. This tank furn- 
ishes water to my mother’s home, my 
brother-in-law’s house and barn, and 
my house and. barn. 


’ We are on the Western side of the 
Cape Fear River, on the river hill. 
We first began filling the tank by 
pumping the water with a little cheap 
engine, with straight connection to 
pump, which soon went to pieces on 
us. We then installed a No. 4 Gould 
ram, in a spring on the farm of our 
adjoining neighbor. This spring is 
about one-fourth mile from the tank, 
and the water has to be lifted about 
100 feet. The ram worked all right 
till the stream gave out because of 


drouth. We then went back to the 
engine. This time we bought of the 
International Harvester Company, 


which we should have done at first. 
This engine is connected to the pump 
by a belt and gives perfect satisfact- 
ion. 

I have a 30-gallon range boiler con- 
nected to a Majestic range, which 
furnishes hot water for the kitchen 
sink (white enamel) and bath-room, 
which is complete with lavatory, bath 
tub and closet. We can have a hot 
or cold bath at any hour of the day, 
and this we consider the greatest 
comfort in our home. We have eight 
children, the oldest eleven years and 
the youngest one year. My wife of- 
ten puts two or three of the smaller 
ones into the tub for a bath at the 
same time, and what a picnic they do 
have! It reminds me of people I’ve 
seen put Irish potatoes into a tub, 
stirring them around to get off the 
peeling when in a great hurry. We 
have one little girl, three years old, 
who when she comes down stairs of 
a morning the first thing she says is, 
“Mother, may I bathe.” 

Our system is first-class in every 
respect, with cut-offs to prevent 
freezing. The work was done by a 
good plumber, and has never given us 
a moment’s trouble. I would advise 
any inexperienced person thinking of 
putting in a water system to get a 
good plumber to do the work. The 
first cost of this outfit for the three 
houses was about $600. 

I also have my house and barn 
lighted by a good acetylene lighting 
plant. Mine is a 50-light capacity, 
Colt generator, and has never given a 
particle of trouble during the three 
years it has been in use. Next to the 
water system this is the greatest 
comfort. The light at the barn is 
such an advantage that in the harvest 
season if I am in a rush I can operate 
my hay carrier as well at night as in 
the day. 

My generator sits about 50 feet 
from the hydrant in the back yard, 
which has hose connection. I attach 
the hose to the hydrant in filling the 
generator with water. The hose is 
kept on a reel when not in use, so 
that it can be quickly and easily op- 
erated in case of fire. This hose is 
also a great labor-saver in hog-killing 
time, as I attach it to the hydrant 
and use it in filling the kettle, wash- 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





ing out hogs, washing off the livers, 





etc. 

Any one who has been using kero- 
sene lamps, will decide when he puts 
in a good acetylene plant that he has 
been living in darkness before. 

Tarheel, N. Cr S. F. CAIN. 





Waterworks at a Price Within Reach 
of All 


UR water system is supplied by a 

good strong spring flowing five 
gallons per minute, but in extreme | 
dry seasons it runs down to three gal- | 
lons a minute. The water descends 50 | 
feet through a one and one-half inch 
pipe with a seven foot fall to a ram 
which forces the water (about 17 gal- 
lons per hour) through a three-fourth 
inch pipe 26 feet up an elevation. of 
59 feet to the tanks in the kitchen 
loft, where it is distributed to heater 
tank, lavatory, sink, and bath tub, 
which are all supplied with both hot 
and cold water. The overflow from 
the tank runs through a small tank 
and back through the milk box on 
the porch, and the overflow from the 
milk box runs off to the barn. 

As to the cost of the system, will 
say that it is not one of the $800 or 
$600 or even $200 affairs. I don’t 
know just what it would cost at retail 
(I got ours at wholesale prices), but 
not much, if any, more than $100, The 
price of a system depends on distance 
and elevation, hardly any two places 
requiring the same amount of piping. 
Supplies and fixtures are furnished 
in different grades and at prices ac- 
cordingly. 

We use just the common grade of 
fixtures, galvanized pipe, and our 
tanks are simply three 50-gallon Coca 
Cola barrels, which cost 60 cents each, 
and are giving just as good service as 
an expensive tank could. 

After nearly a year’s satisfactory 
experience with the above system I 
can recommend it to any one desiring 
a good serviceable water supply at a 
price a common farmer can afford to 
pay. S. J. SEADLEY. 

Snow Camp, N. C. 








A Good Suggestion 


HAVE just been looking over the 
back numbers of The Progressive 


Farmer, and have derived much 
pleasure from re-reading some of 
them. The Progressive Farmer is far 


the best agricultural paper that 
comes to me. I have been especially 
impressed with the value of the “Ref- 
erence Sp€cial,” published on March 
6, It, alone, is worth the year’s sub- 
scription. If you will permit a sug- 
gestion, it is that you publish such a 
“Reference Special” every year, pre- 
ferably the last issue of the year. A 
paper frequently is lost, or is filed 
away and forgotten; and-frequently 
we forget even that a Reference Spe- 
cial was published by any particular 
paper. If, however, you make it a 
rule to close each year with a Refer- 
ence Special, and if you put in it a 
table of contents of the foregoing 
year, The Progressive Farmer will be 
well worth a permanent binding, and 
will constitute a very valuable refer- 
ence library. WM. M. JONES. 
Jonesville, S. C. 
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We might as well we acquainted via. the 
“Turnip Seed Route” 
as any other way, so here goes: 

We will seli any Farmer, at any postoffice in the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro:iaa, 
yes, and Georgia, too, Our rr an Turnip 
any Variety (except Milan) at the following prives: 
2 ounces for 10 cents. 
4 7 ‘ “ 
s * “ 
And from 1 pound to 10 pound lots at 40 eents per 
[Abegel tgs Paid by us. Let your orders come 
right along. ‘e can save you money also on Crim- 
son Clover Lone Write us for samples and prices 


f o. b. Greens! i 
SCOTT SEED COMPANY, Greensboro, N. C. 


X 











FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioeer 


Decatur, Ind. 
Have a wide 














‘Hotel Richmond 


q Richmond, Virginia’s, elegant, new and 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of the 
City. Meet your friends at the Hotel Rich- 
mond—$1.50 per day up—Write for booklet 
and map of City. : 

















OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 

| SEARO 








FOR A CLUB OF FOUR 





Actual Size 
NO-KEY PADLOCK 
Requires no key—no knobs to turn—no 


clicks to count. To open it, just put your 
fingers on the buttons—the right buttons, 
mind you—and pinch—just a little bit. 
That’s all. It files open at once. But if 
you do not know the right buttons, you 
cannot open it—and you cannot pick it, 
for there’s nothing to pick. Opening the 
No-Key Padlock is just as simple as 
turning on the electric light when you 
know the combination. Full exp 

and combination furnished with 

lock, 

We send this splendid Lock, postpaid, 
as a reward for sending us a club of two 
Yearly Subscriptions, or for a club of one 
and 50 cents extra, 

Address, 


x THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















capaple teachers. 


Total Expenses, 








Weaver College 


A Co-Educational Junior 
College in the Mountains. 


Prices and courses arranged to meet the needs of 
the sons and daughters of our country people. 


Clean athletics, beautiful scenery, modern conven- 
iences, unrivaled health conditions, brick buildings, and 


Send for Bulletin. Address, 


W. A. NEWELL, President, 


$150.00 Per Year. 


Weaverville, N. C. 


J 















































































































































































































BERMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS ARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLAS T a 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879 


POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1: months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years,$3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, 


Leng- 
two years, $1.60; three 
$1.50. 





yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 

get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A 
if sent together, all for $2. 


if sent together, can 
club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue. and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted. to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Marketing Surplus Products; Stor- 
ing Fruits and Vegetables for Winter 
Use. Mail articles by August 25. 

Subject—What to Do With the Cotton Seed: 
How to Feed to Cattle, Horses and Hoga. 
Mail articles by September 2, 


- Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 


Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


Tenant Farmers—September 11. 


For this special we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best lettér receiv- 
ed from a farmer subscriber, $5 for 
the second best letter, and $3 for the 
third best, and regular space rates for 
all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before date of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 





“WHAT THE OTHER FELLOW GETS 
-OUT OF IT’’ 





UR friend, Mr. W. H. Nichols, has 

brought us in a number of new 
subscribers recently, and when he 
came into the office the other day our 
subscription clerk asked him, “Well, 
what sort of premium do you want 
for this list of names, Mr. Nichols?” 
Mr. Nichols answered, “Why I hadn’t 
thonght of that, for when I get sub- 
scribers to The Progressive Farmer 
it is done not for the sake of what I 
get out of it, but for the sake of what 
the other fellow will get out of it. I 
simply feel like I am doing a good 


ewer 
— 


turn to any farmer when I can get 
him to read your paper, and that is 
reward enough for me.” 

This is the sort of spirit that we are 
glad to find among thousands and 
thousands of our subscriber-friends. 
It is the sort of spirit that must ani- 
mate anyone who makes the best sort 
of agent for the paper. At the same 
time we believe that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire” and itis our pur- 
pose to give liberal premiums to all 
workers as we do. 








your neighbor, 
blank, which please use. 


indicate it in the following blank: 


Name 
It should be: 





No. 1 comes to: 


and straighten the matter out. 





| IF IT ISN’T RIGHT—TELL US AND WE WILL 
MAKE IT SO 


If, in any respect, we have made any mistake in dealing with you or 
we wantto know it, and to this end we attach a complaint 


(1) If we have yourname or postoffice wrong on our mailing list, please 


The Progressive Farmer has my name and address as follows: 


Address______- 


(2) If you are receiving two copies of The Progressive Farmer and 
do not want to pay for but one, please look at the’labels and tell us 
exactly to what initials, name and postoffice each goes, as follows: 


(3) If you ie any neighbors or friends who have had any trouble, 
about any subscription or other business matter with The Progressive 
Farmer, please give us their names and addresses, so we can write them 

















Waterworks for the Farm Home 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


nomical, on the average farm, to se- 
cure a gasoline engine; and the latter 
is usually more reliable. The wind- 
mill has the advantage, however, of 
being practically automatic, and of 
costing nothing for operation. This 
last item is not of great importance, 
though, when it is remembered that a 
gasoline engine will pump 600 gallons 
of water-to an elevation of 50 feet for 
about two cents or less. 

The cost of a water system in which 
a windmill is to be used is figured as 
follows: Let us suppose that we have 
to pump 600 gallons per day from a 
well in which the water stands 16 
feet below the surface of the ground, 
into a tank 36 feet high. This gives 
a total lift of 52 feet. We will sup- 
pose that the mill is located in a re- 
gion where the wind has a velocity of 
10 miles per hour for five hours per 
day, on an average. A 10-foot mill 
would be of sufficient size. This would 
cost about $130 with 40 foot tower 
and 600 gallon tank; 100 feet of one 
and one-half-inch pipe would cost 
$10; and the pump and pump-jack, 
about $18.. Adding $15 for connect- 
ions, the total is $173. With a home- 
made tower and tank, the cost could 
be reduced to about $130. 


Water Systems Operated by Fuel En- 
gines and Hand Pumps 


NDER this head we are going to 

deal with water systems in which 
the pumps are driven by hand or by 
fuel engines. The simplest system of 
this type, and the cheapest, is one in 
which a hand pump is used. The 
source of the water may be a well, cis- 
tern, spring, or in fact, anything of 
the sort. If the water is no more 
than 25 feet below the surface of the 
ground, the pump may be wholly 
above ground. If the water is lower 
than this, then the pump must be of a 
type in which the cylinder—the part 
in which the water is sucked up and 
forced—is lowered to. within at least 
25 feet of the water, and preferably 
closer. Theoretically, pumps will suck 
water to an elevation of about 33 
feet, at sea level in the winter time; 
but practically, the limit is about 25 
feet or less, under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

The water may be pumped into an 
elevated tank or into an air-pressure 
tank. With half an hour of work in 
the morning, a man or boy can force 
enough water into the storage tank 
to last a family of six 24 hours. If the 
system is used for watering stock, 
cleaning cow stalls, etc., of course a 
much larger quantity will be required. 
However, three-quarters of an hour’s 
pumping once a day should suffice for 
the needs of a general farm of 200 
acres. It is to be kept in mind that 
the consumption of water.will in- 
crease for about a year after a system 
of running water is put in, because 
people tend to use it more freely the 
longer they are accustomed to it. 

The hand pump should always be 
considered a temporary arrangement. 
The daily pumping will certainly be- 
come a drudgery, notwithstanding the 
fact that it will at first seem a splen- 
did improvement over the old method 
of bringing water from a‘spring or 
drawing it from a well. 

It possible, install an engine to op- 
erate the pump. A gasoline or oil en- 
gine suitable for operating a water 
system can be obtained for from $30 
up. The cheaper engines are entirely 
satisfactory for this purpose. They 
will do all the pumping for an ordin- 
ary farm at a fuel cost of from one 
cent to five cents a day: They can be 
started by a child, and they’ require 
no attention while running. At a lit- 
tle additional cost, an automatic stop- 
ping device can be installed, so that 
the starting operation is all that is 
necessary. Of course the fuel tank 
must occasionally be replenished 
and the oil cups filled; but that re- 
quires only a few minutes once or 
twice a week, depending on how much 
the engine is used. 





The small engine for pumping has 
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other advantages. It may be placed 
in the cellar or in the outhouse, and 
at the same time pump water from a 
considerable distance, provided, of 
course, that the water is not more 
than 25 feet vertically below the pump 
(which must necessarily be close to 
the engine). Being thus conveniently 
placed, the engine may be made to 
perform other duties. It can run the 
churn, the washing machine, the 
cream separator, turn a grindstone, 
and do a dozen other small chores. 
And it will do these things more 
cheaply than a dollar-a-day laborer 
can possibly do them. Mechanical 
power is the cheapest in the world. 

As in the case cr the hand pump, 
the water can be forced into an ele- 
vated tank or into an air-pressure 
tank. The elevated tank will be 
cheaper if it is not to be over 25 feet 
high; otherwise, the steel air pres- 
sure tank will be as cheap; and in all 
cases the latter is more satisfactory. 
If an air-pressure tank be used, the 
pump must be of a type that will de- 
liver air as well as water to the tank, 
or a separate air pump will be neces- 
sary. For small systems, such as 
most farms will require, the combined 
air and water pump is best. 

Let us figure the initial cost of such 
a system under the following condi- 
tions: we wish to pump 500 gallons 
per day, from a well 100 feet from the 
house—the water level being 20 feet 
below the surface, and the water to 
have a good flow on the second story 
of the house. The storage tank shonld 
be at least 30 feet high, and should be 
capable of holding 1,000 gallons; or it 
should be a 350-gallon air-pressure 
tank. With the latter, it will be nec- 
essary to fill twice a day; with the 
elevated tank, only once. The engine 
would have to pump against a total 
head of 50 feet. A one and one-half 
or two-horse-power engine would be 
the proper size. This would cost $40, 
A pump of good design would cost 
$15; and the 1,000-gallon elevated 
tank and home-made tower, $45. The 
piping would cost about $15, and con- 
nections and incidentals would add 
$12 more, making a total of $127. With 
an air-pressure tank imstead of an el- 
evated tank, the cost would be about 
$135. 

The above casts do not include la- 
bor. If the water were used for the 
house only, and there were six people 
to supply, the consumption would av- 
erage 240 gallons,.per day (after the 
system had been in operation for a 
year or more). The cost of this 
smaller system might be reduced to 
about $95. 

If electric power is available, a very 
complete and convenient: system can 
be installed for a slightly greater 
cost. There are a number of different 
systems on the market; but as most 
of these patented systems are rather 
expensive, the writer shall make no 
attempt to describe them. If the 
farmer should want something a little 
more elaborate than the systems 
treated of in these articles he can ob- 
tain all information from the manu- 
facturers of such systems. 


Coming Farmers * Meetings 
Searetnion ore sommoted, to forrand us 














Virginia State Farmers’ 
ericksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 

National Farmers’ Union, 
Sept. 7-9. 

National Farmers’ 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 24-26. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 

International Wheat Show, Wichita, Kan- 
gas, October 4-14. 


Institute, Fred- 
Omaha, Neb, 


Congress, Omaha, Neb., 





PAID IN KIND 


Mr. Lloyd-George, after distributing prizes 
at a school, said he hoped the children 
would have a good record when h3 came 
again, 

Thereupon they rose 
said, 


and with one accord 
“Same to you sir.’’—Argonaut, 





A man ought to ashamed to die and leave 
his land poorer than it was when he took it, 
and the boy ought to be ashamed to live if 
he didn’t leave his farm better than that his 
father gave him.—Henry Wallace. 





If you find a renewal blank in your paper 
your subscription has expired. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





A HUSTLING YOUNG FOLKS’ 
CLUB 





(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


AST February we organized in our 
community a club called the 
Beech Grove Farm Improvement 
Club. The purpose of this club, in 
bfief, is to improve our farms and 
homes. We meet at our schoolhouse 
every two weeks, on Wednesday 
night. Anyone may come to our 
meetings. At each of these meetings 
ofie or more of us talk on a subject 
péettaining to our farms and homes, 
afid thus one of interest to the peo- 
ple. Sometimes, when the speaker 
has finished, those present discuss 
the subject -talked on, sometimes 
bfinging out new ideas, or making 
other points plainer. Also, others 
read articles from farm papers, bulle- 
tims, etc., and some read papers of 
their own composition. The subjects 
covered by these are also discussed. 
While one is speaking or reading, 
if anyone present wishes to do so, he 
of she may ask a question, make a 
stiggestion, give additional informa- 
tion on the subject, etc. Women, 
men, children, and all come to the 
meetings. At one meeting our agri- 
cultural agent, our canning club 
agent, and our county superintend- 
ent of education were present. The 
former and the latter each made a 
talk. Ata later meeting, the first two 
named were present, the former giv- 
ing a picture show with a magic lan- 
tern and a lecture on “corn.” We ex- 
péct to have him’ show and lecture 
oft livestock at our next meeting. At 
a meeting, one may announce any- 
thing of interest, suggest a subject 
for our next meeting, tell if he or she 
has anything for sale, or would like 
to buy something, etc. : 

Some of the subjects that have been 
discussed by members of our club are 
rural credits, flies, mosquitoes, how 
we should protect our forests, hogs, 
growing sweet potatoes, weeds, crop 
cultivation, corn, and others. In the 
‘future we expect to codperate in buy- 
ing, selling, etc. 

Our club is helping to “wake up” 
the farmers and others in our com- 
munity to better ways of doing 
things. It also brings the people to- 
géther, in this way making them 
more neighborly, and giving them a 
chance to exchange ideas. To make 
a success of such a club, there must 
be at least a few persons interested 
in it, and something said at each 
meeting that will interest the people 
and be worth going to hear. I think 
it would be a great help to our people 
of the South if similar clubs were or- 
ganized throughout the country. 

I am an 18-year-old farm boy, a 
corn club boy, and a Progressive 
Farmer boy. ALONZO McKAY. 

Oak Ridge, Miss. 





From South Georgia 


AM a little girl eleven years old. I 

live in South Georgia. In our sec- 
tion we raise peanuts, syrup cane, 
corn, long and short staple cotton. 
The ground is level and cultivation 1s 
done principally by machinery. 

The boys and girls work in the 
fields I am in the fourth grade at 
School. Our school terms are arrang- 
ed in two sessions. School does not 
begin until late in November and 
tufns out early in the spring so we 
can work in the fields. Then we have 
@ Short session late in the summer be- 
fore cotton picking time. 

Ve have a girl’s tomato club and 


boys’ pig club and corn club. 


We have preaching and Sunday 
school at our school house, and some 
tities we have all-day singings. 

n the fall we have peanut poppings 
amd cane grindings. Nearly all the 
boys pick a banjo, and the grown up 
yf and girls go to dances. 

ur streams are full of fish. We 
haVe neighborhood fish fries. We zo 








fishing frequently, and nearly always 
see several big snakes. 

My brother was down by the river 
one day and a man gave him a baby 
alligator, it was about a foot long. He 
brought him home and put him in a 
big pan of water. He fed it on raw 
beef. When he would go to feed it, it 
would make out like it was asleep. 
When he would hold the beef down 
close the alligator would jump up af- 
ter it. EDNA C. BEATTY. 


Baxley, Ga., Route 4. 





What Makes a Girl Popular? 


VERY girl has the perfectly natu- 

ral desire to be popular with the 
other sex, and every girl is interest- 
ed in knowing the secret of such 
popularity. Some girls have the idea 
that the way to have a good time is 
to break away from the recognized 
rules of social life. The free-and- 
easy, reckless type of girl may re- 
ceive a good deal of attention of a 
certain kind, but it is safe to say 
that men do‘not really care for such 
a girl. Certainly they do not have 
any respect for her. They may en- 
joy a summer flirtation with her, but 
such a girl never enters seriously 
into their thoughts. The girl who is 
kind and thoughtful to her parents 
is the girl whom they admire. The 
girl who is disrespectful to her par- 
ents will not long retain the respect 
of others. Men know very well that 
a girl who deceives her mother can- 
not be trusted. A good daughter has 
in her the making of a good wife, 
and a man remembers this when he 
begins to think seriously of matri- 
mony.—Leslie’s Magazine. 





Good English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools. Published in The Progres- 
sive Farmér by spécial arrangement. 














Lesson VIII 
LAIN SAT _ RISEN 


Lain, sat, and risen are what we 
call the past participles of lie, sit, and 
rise. They are correctly used as 
follows: The book had lain there all 
night. The machinery had lain out in 
the snow all winter. The boys had 
sat in the cold hall until they were 
chilled. I have sat there many a time. 
We had risen early. If you had risen 
earlier, you miight have seen the 
eclipse. 

The worst error in this connection, 
and the most common one, is the sub- 
stitution of laid for lain. Remember: 
Laid must be used only when some- 
thing is laid. We may say CORRECT- 
LY: He laid it there. But we must 
NOT say: It laid there, or It had laid 
there. Those expressions ought to be 
taken right out of our speeth habits. 
Say the following sentences over sev- 
eral times aloud, until they fit your 
tongue, and until they no longer 
sound queer or unnatural. They are 
CORRECT: It had lain there a long 
time. We had sat there until we were 
sick of the whole business. They had 
risen at six, and had gone fishing. 
Have you lain there all this time? I 
lay there an hour. (Past tense) He 
lay there longer than I. (Past tense) 
Don’t lie there in the draft. I won’t 
lie around here any longer. Don’t sit 
around all day. Sit still. Sit down. 
He sat down. I have been sitting 
down all morning. Our manager lets 
us sit down. 


For Our Club Girls 


Mrs. McKimmon Tells Us About Can- 
ning Demonstrations and Picnics 


ITH the warm weather and the 

the out-of-doors canning will 
come the demand for public demon- 
strations of what you can do. Neigh- 
bors and friends are interested in 
better methods and are looking to 
you girls who have been well trained 














in the art of canning in tin and glass 
to show them the how and the why 
of the process. Each one of you can 
become a demonstrator, and I know 
you will take a pride in seeing how 
many people in your particular com- 
munity can be helped to save their 
fruits and vegetables through your 
instructions. 

Always when you. are giving in- 
structions in canning be sure that 
cap, apron, and dress are immacu- 
late; and when the club meets for a 
big public demonstration I should 
like for you to wear the white club 
uniform designed for us. Each one 
of you has received from Washing- 
ton directions for making the cap 
and apron; and if you have not al- 
ready made yours I hope you will do 
so at once. The patterns are very 
simple and your club supervisor will 
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show you just how to put them to- 
gether. I think it would be. a fine 
afternoon’s work for a club to get 
together and make these uniforms. 
There is nothing more attractive 
than a group of skilful girls in im- 
maculate white conducting a canning 
demonstration. 

Picnic time comes right along with 
canning time, and I hope you are 
planning to have some fun as well as 
hard work. Even if the fruit is com- 
ing in abundantly, let the club try 
some time to get the canning done 
early in the morning and invite the 
brothers and cousins to join you in a 
picnic for the balance of the day. I 
shall expect to hear of some royal 
good times, and hope some one will 
take along a kodak and send me a 
snap shot of the frolickers. 

JANE S. McKIMMON., 
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By J.A.MARTIN 














A WORD OF ADVICE TO IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS 


REVIEW of conditions in th: small farm 

tractor field, as seen from a neutral 
standpoint, leads us to believe that a word 
of warning at this time to the retail imple- 
ment dealer is warranted. Probably not less 
than 30 small tractors have been designed, 
and corporations formed in the Twin Cities 
to manufacture and market same, since the 
first small tractor was exhibited at the Min- 
nesota State Fair in 1913, 

Without entering into a discussion of the 
merits or demerits of these machines, the 
methods pursued by those interested in the 
production of some of them may well re- 
ceive careful consideration, A plan fre- 
quently followed is somewhat as follows: A 
machine is designed and the patents, or ap- 
plications for patents, immediately turned 
over to a corporation formed for the pur- 
pose, the incorporators being more interested 
in the sale of stock than the manufacture of 
tractors. The company is capitalized for a 
large sum, and stock salesmen sent through 
the country for the purpose of interesting 
buyers in the proposition. The popularity of 
the small farm tractor is universally recog- 
nized, and representations as to what the 
machine will do, as made by these stock 
salesmen, present a proposition that is allur- 
ing to the man with capital to invest. It is 
often learned later that the claims made for 
the tractor exceed its capacity, and the as- 
sertions made relative to the number of ma- 
chines which can be manufactured and put 
on the market are exaggerated, 

It later develops that in his enthusiasm to 
design a tractor and get it on the market, 
sufficient attention has not been given by the 
designer to patents obtained or applied for 
by other manufacturers, and patented parts 
are infringed upon—a fact which is sure to 
lead to serious complications when manu- 
facturing actually begins, 

The retail implement dealer, with knowl- 
edge of the existing demand for small trac- 
tors, is approachable with a _ proposition 
stated plausibly and with anything like what 
appears to be a reasonable basis of fact, 
Stock salesmen and promoters make extrav- 
agant claims for the machines they repre- 
sent, and alluring promises as to the profits 
to be realized from the manufacture, sale 
and distribution of such machines, 

The implement dealer is approached on 
two propositions: That of becoming a stock- 
holder in the corporation for which tempt- 
ind dividends are promised, and as a pur- 
chaser of machines with which to supply his 
customers. Experience has shown that after 
long waiting, the machines are not forth- 
coming, as more attention has been given to 
selling stock than to manufacturing, because 
capital was required before manufacturing 
could begin. If many dealers are interested, 
it is a.foregone conclusion that a sufficient 
number of tractors cannot be turned out the 
first season to provide each dealer with a 
sample machine, to say nothing of filling or- 
ders, because it takes time to make patterns 
and build and equip factories, and with the 
steel and iron market as at present, mills 
demand plenty of time in which to turn out 
the requisite material. So machines cannot 
possibly be obtained in time for use within a 
year or two. When a few machines are 
finally constructed it is necessary to make 
tests in order to bring out weak points, a 
few of which invariably develop, and the 
dealer finds he has invested his money in 
an enterprise that may never develop, mak- 
ing the investment on the strength of rep- 
resentations made him by the designer, the 
promoter and the stock salesman, 

These speculative companies find it easy to 
secure all the advertising space wanted in 


the daily papers so long as they have suffi- 
cient money to pay the advertising bills. 
Apparently no questions are asked as to the 
reliability of the claims made, the responsi- 
bility of the parties back of the scheme, or 
the probability of resulting lawsuits because 
of infringement of patents. A notable fea- 
ture, too, is that if one goes to one of these 
newspapers for advice as to the purchase of 
stock in a company under promotion, the 
newspapers will unhesitatingly 
against it. 


advise 


Where implement dealers feel it is to their 
interest to sell tractors, our advice is that 
they make contracts for the machines and 
side-step the stock investment. When a 
company contracts to sell a certain number 
of machines and to deliver same by a spe- 
cific date, the dealer can demand the return 
of his money if delivery is not made in ac- 
cordance with contract; but the dealer who 
buys stock invests money at his own risk. 
In buying tractors, he can get his money 
back or the man who took it can be pun- 
ished. In buying stock, he hands his money 
Over without recourse, 

We have an instance of a tractor cor- 
poration that sold over $100,000 of stock 
last year and built two machines, There 
is no money in the treasury with which to 
build other machines, and it is not at all 
certain that machines would be built if the 
money were on hand. The designer was 
paid for his ideas in corporation stock, and 
has disposed of the greater portion of such 
stock without advantage to the corporation: 
or without advancing, in any way, the man- 
ufacture of machines, The owners of the 
$100,000 of stock sold have absolutely no 
recourse, and are holding the bag for the 
promoters, 

There are responsible companies engaged 
in the manufacture of small tractors. Let 
the dealer go to a responsible concern and 
contract for their line. A number of such 
concerns might be mentioned were we dis- 
posed to particularize, The tractors made 
by such concerns have beén tried out at their 
own expense and are built in factories con- 
structed and equipped with machinery spe- 
cially adapted to that line of work. The in- 
vestment of the manufacturers is large and 
their reputations are at stake when they put 
their names on the completed tractors. The 
representations made by them have been ver- 
ified by practical work in the field, and when 
the dealer sells one of those tractors, the 
working qualities of the machine are backed 
by the guarantee of the company, and if it 
will not work satisfactorily the purchaser 
has a chance to recover, 


This article should not be construed as 
implying that stock in all tractor companies 
is valueless, There are some concerns legiti- 
mately engaged in the manufacture of small 
farm tractors that have treasury stock for 
sale, the proceeds of which will be used in 
expanding the company’s business, and im- 
proving and strengthening the product. But 
the prospective investor should take time to 
investigate any proposition presented for his 
consideration, before parting with his money. 
A large business requires time for building 
up, and no dividends from an investment in 
a manufacturing enterprise can reasonably 
be expected for several yéars. Barly in the 
game, the profits must be returned to the 
business, in order to extend it and put it on a 
firm, substantial basis where future growth 
and prosperity are assured.—Farm Imple- 
ments. 





Mr. Manley—My dear, I’ve had my life 
insured for $5,000. 

Mrs. Manley—How ‘very sensible of you! 
Now I shan’t have to keep telling you to be 
careful every place you go.—San Francisco 
Star, 
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Southern Plantation 


Owners Are Prosperous 


and Live Well 


HE country merchants, bankers, lawyers and doctors in 

the small towns of the South own big plantations and 

farms. And that is their big business. They are the 
representative citizens of their communities and live well. 
Their purchasing power is big, their needs are many 
and they are liberal spenders. 


Not only do they buy those commodities needed in their 
own homes, but they buy in big quantities the “supplies” 
needed for farm hands. 

The European war has dynamited the Southern plantation 
owners into planting crops other than cotton, and diversifica- 
tion is booming as never before. 

Pure-bred beef and dairy cows are being bought by the 
hundreds at big prices. Grain drills, reapers, mowers, binders 
and hay presses are being bought faster than some dealers 
can supply the demand. 


One jobber in Memphis, Tenn., has sold over 70 
tractors within the last three months and looks 


*“‘Where There’s a Farm There’s a Home” 


The seedsmen of the South did a record business this last 
winter and spring. Many of our advertisers gp 
our paper because we flooded them with more orders 
than they could fill. Wecan produce the proof. 


The pure-bred cattle sales in the South have been a won- 
derful success. Better prices have been secured than were 
secured in the average “Corn Belt” sales. 


The Progressive Farmer goes into the homes of thousands 
of country merchants, lawyers, doctors, and bankers who 
own and operate big plantations—plantations that are as big 
as three of the average farms in Illinois. We have, too, thous- 
ands of prosperous business men whose businesses are direct- 
ly dependent upon agriculture and who read this paper to 
keep informed. In other words, not only are the working 
shirt sleeve farmers revolutionizing Southern agriculture, but 
business men and plantation owners in towns are also wide 
awake and enthusiastic and all read The Progressive Farmer. 


It really is the South’s Greatest Farm Paper, and we can 
and will prove that even though you are not interested in the 
South as a whole we have individual readers who can and 


for even larger sales this fall if the factory can sup- THE 


ply him. 


Here are some of the 
big “General” adver- 
tisers who have con- 
fined their farm paper 
advertising in the 
South exclusively to 


The Progressive Farmer 


Peter HENDERSON & © 








States. 


will buy the best of everything—and who are as good 
prospects as the farmers in any section of the United 


iSIVE FARMER 


Men Who Know Endorse [t 


Agricultural Authorities, Government Demonstration Men, Experiment Station Direc- 
tors, County Merchants—men who know—will tell you it is the leading farm paper of 
the South. 


Advertisers Prove It 


No better proof can be shown than to say that we have carried more paid advertising 
in 1914-15 than any other Southern farm paper. We have shown gains in March, April, 
May, June and July, 1915, over the same period in 1914, 


Clean as a Hound’s Tooth 


‘There isn’t a fake advertisement in The Progressive Farmer for man or beast or fowl. 
We bar from our columns EVERY SPECIES of quack or objectionable advertising. Look 
at a copy! See for yourself the absence of rupture remedies, fake “free spectacle,” 
cheap jewelry and shoddy advertising. We refuse patent medicines for livestock—much 
less human beings. Editorially it is in a class by itself in the South, and it is the 
equal, editorially, of any publication in America—no matter what its class might be. 

From Virginia to Texas it best serves the farmers and agriculturists of the South, 
It follows, therefore, it best serves the manufacturers of America. Put us on your pay- 
roll, We are already on your sales-staff selling your goods while your drummers are 
playing dominoes in the country hotels. 


Send $1.00 and Join Our Army of Readers 


In order to serve the farmers of the South, The Progressive Farmer maintains four 
offices—Raleigh, N. C., Birmingham, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Texas. That we 
may stay in close, intimate touch with conditions an@ the needs of our readers, in each 
office there is one editor who by experience and technical training is qualified better to 
help farmers in his territory than in any other. From Virginia to Texas is a wide sweep 
of country—a vast area—and there is, consequently, a wide variance of soils, crops, 
rainfall and conditions. This maintenance of four offices is very costly, but we are not 
satisfied to sit in one big city and endeavor to publish a “blanket’’ paper that will serve 
one and all alike. Our aim is to render our individual readers real service. And 
timely service is absolutely necessary. When a man says he has a great stand of clover 
and wants to know when to cut it, he must know at once. He should not be kept wait- 
ing for an editorial (?) answer through the paper. When cholera attacks his hogs or 
blackleg is killing his calves—he needs help right now. 


The Progressive Farmer, with its broad editorial staff, gives such service by mail 
and, when the case is imperative, we even use the wires. ‘“‘When the paper comes out” 
won't do. 


In other words, The Progressive Farmer is edited by its staff and not with the aid 
of a paste pot and a pair of shears, 


This is one big reason why The Progressive Farmer is the South’s greatest farm 
paper. It is the reason why The Progressive Farmer appeals only to high-class farmers 
and has more class circulation than any other farm paper in its field. Editorially, it 
is too good to appeal to those who want a “cheap”’ paper or who subscribe to most any 
paper just to say, “I take a farm paper.” 


If you are interested in the development of the South, why not subscribe to this 


paper? It will be sent to you each week for a year for only $1—less than two cents 
per week, The standing offer to any man is ‘‘your money back if not satisfied,” 


The Progressive Farmer 


“The South’s Only Standard Farm Paper’ 
Birmingham, Ala., 


Raleigh, N.C., Memphis, Tenn., 


Dallas, Texas 





You Can Not Cut Away 
From Results 


“I feel confident the orders I re- 
ceived in one day more than paid for 
the advertising. One of the most in- 
teresting features of our last advertis- 
ing with you was that we had orders 
from six banks in the same mail.” 

TEXAS SEED BREEDING FARMS 
J. L. Mitchell, Jr., Mer, 


June 3, 1915 Sherman. Texas 


“The Progressive Farmer has prov- 
ed more profitable for us than any 
agricultural publication.” 

POSTAL LIFE INSURANCB CO, 

Wesley Sisson, Secretary 
Jan, 7, 1915, 35 Nassau St., New York 


Progressive Farmer :— 


Dear Sirs:—‘Please for mercy’s 
sake tell the people to stop sending 
orders for potatoes. It will break me 
up in postage sending them back.” 
Yours with thanks, J. A. BIGGER, 


June 5, 1915 Oxford, Miss. 


“I consider THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER the best farm paper pub- 
lished in the United States. It carries 
nothing but the cleanest stuff, both in 
its articles and its advertising, and 
its editorials are particularly merito- 
rious. Our experience shows that we 
had a greater number of inquiries as 
a result of our advertisement in your 
paper than in any other in which we 
carried advertisements.” 

UNION SEED & FERTILIZER CoO, 
Gretna Plant, 
E. K. Huey, Manager, 
May 1, 1915 New Orleans, La, 


“We believe the subscribers to this 
paper represent that class of prosper- 
ous farmers who are best able to 
weather the financial stress. aor 
Therefore, if anybody is able to buy 
cultivators this spring, it should be 
the readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er.” W,. A. ROCKWELL 

The Harriman Mfg. Co. 


January 4, 1915 Harriman, Tenn, 


“The Progressive Farmer is one o7 
a few papers I make a point to look 
through from the big mass that pass 
through my hands.” 

H, E. HORTON, 
Agricultural Commissioner 
May 7, 1915 Chicago 














